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^^11 E  great  events  and  desolating  wars  which  have  an 
^  of  the  French  Revolution*  will  be  contemplated  wii 


arisen  out 
with  won¬ 


der  by  succeeding  ages;  and,  while  they  interest  curiosity*  will* 
aliiUMii  stagger  behef.  The  abolition  of  Royalty;  the  ruin  of  a 
numerous  Nobility ;  the  torrents  of  blood  spilt  by  contending 
factious;  the  abruiration  of  Christiunitv;  the  enfnu.siastic  raee 


tliey  have  occasioned  will  be  fairly  weighed  against  the  good 
fhev  have  produced.  Posteritv  will  be  better  able  than  wx*  can 


they  have  produced.  Posterity  wiU  be  better  able  than  wx*  can 
he,  to  decide  on  this  important  question.  The  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind,  upon  the  whole*  has  not  yet  received  any  increase  from  the 
rrcnch  Revolution ;  nor*  with  the  views  of  its  present  rulers, 
do  we  think  it  likely  to  be  very  soon  augmented.  But  while 
>vo  deplore  the  mischiefs  which  no  human  sagacity  seems 
t*(|ual  to  prevent,  we  are  confident  that  good  may  ultimately 
issue  from  this  mass  of  evil.  Tliat  All-powerful  hand*  which 
pn^sides  in  political*  as  well  as  in  physical  convulsions*  can* 
wlien  it  pleases,  calm  the  waves  on  this  turbulent  ocean  of 
conflicting  passions*  and  bid  them  communicate  prosperity* 
while  they  repose  in  peace. 

Amidst  the  astoni^ment  excited  by  such  tragical  scenes*  a 
new  object  strikes  the  sight*  unparallelled  in  the  annals  of 
history,  big  with  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles*  and 
the  subject  of  just  alarm  to  those  countries  of  Europe*  that  are 
interested  in  their  fate.  A  fertile  Island  in  the  centre  of  their 
sugar  colonies,  furnished  with  excellent  harbours*  and  peopled 
by  above  half  a  million  of  blacks  inured  to  arms*  is  suddenly 
become  a  free  and  independent  state.  Jamaica*  situated  at  a 
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a  stern  and  severe  military  despotism — all  these  objects,  in  their 

causes  and  consequences,  will  be  calmly  reviewed,  and  the  evils  . 
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small  distance  from  it,  possessas  a  population  of  300,000  slaves, 
and  not  10,000  men  ot  all  descriptions  besides,  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  In  the  smaller  windward  islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  the  disproportion  of  white  inhabitants  to  the 
rest  is  still  greater.  The  consequences  of  this  have  been  long 
foretold  ;  and  though  we  sin<^erelj  deplore  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  w'c  arc  not  without  hope,  that  its  amelioration  will  one 
day  be  such  as  may  disappoint  these  prognosticators,  and  leave 
no  occasion  or  pretext  for  Wportintj  Negroes  from  Africa. 

Our  author's  professed  intention,  is  to  assign  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Blacks  in  Saint 
Ddmingo:  Hayti,  the  name  which  it  now  assumes,  was  its  an¬ 
cient  denomination,  w  hen  first  discovered  in  1492,  by  Columbus. 
The  first  chapter  is  wholly  occupied  in  reciting  the  settlement 
and  subsc(|nent  conquest,  by  tlie  Spaniards,  whose  cruel  and 
jiernicious  policy  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
ioruis  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  In  this  part  of  it,  the 
accusation  frequently  brought  against  the  Spaniards,  of  employ¬ 
ing  blood  bounds,  in  the  dreadful  work  of  extermination, 
is  fully  proved.  Eighteen  years  after  Columbus  had  founded  the 
colony,  only  14,000  out  of  one  million  of  Indians  remained 
alive;  the  rest  having  perished  in  the  gold  mines,  by  famine, 
or  through  grief  and  despair,  for  the  loss  of  their  liberiy.  It  is 
remarkuhic,  that  Las  Casas,  the  humane  Bishop  of  Chiapa, 
and  the  indefatigable iVieud  of  the  Indians,  is  considered  as  the 
^Irst,  who  proposed  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  a  race 
which  was  destined  300  years  afterwards,  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  Hispaniola,  and  rescue  it  from  the  fetters  of  Europe. 

.  The  fculure  of  the  gold  mines,  in  the  working  of  which 
torreuts  ol*  blood  had  been  shed,  and  numberless  barbarities 
cuuuniltcd,  soon  i  educed  the  Spanish  colony  in  Saint  Domingo 
to  a  low  and  feeble  condition;  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1714,  by  placing  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of'  one  of  the 
I'lench  princes,  produced  a  reciprociJ  interest  between  the 
two  nations,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  visible,  and  hence 
arose  tire  most  fiouridiing  colony  ever  founded  by  Europeans. 
The  French  had  gained  a  footinc:  some  years  before,  in  conse¬ 
quence  df  tin  ps'ace  of  Uyswick,Tor  it  was  the  policy  of  Colbert, 
tlie  ealighU'ii  d  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  to  ton nd  his  master's 
Ivuipire  on  commerce  and  shippin<^.  As  the  French 

coloiry  prospri  d  in  one  part  of  the  island,  so  proportionally  did 
ilie , Spanish  Orciiiic  in  the  other. 

lu  1717,  the  latter  contained  but  18,418  persons  of  all  des- 
crip^uiH,  of  w  hum  only  *2000  were  natives  of  Spain ;  though 
wore ‘than  203  \  care  before,  it  had  14000  Castilians,  and  leu 
times  that  number  of  slaves  and  people  of  colour.  Cruelty, 

Ttliglous  iutoleruaee,  indole uce,  and  the  pride  and  ignorance  ot 
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the  government^  had  produced  this  rapid  diminution  of  numbers 
and  prosperity. 

In  1754,  the  French  colony  exported  produce  to  the  amount 
of  l,^Gl,4(iyl;  and  imported  from  France  to  the  amount  of 
],777,509h  The  colony  then  contemned  of  white  inluibitants, 

J 4.000,  people  of  colour,  4000,  and  Negroes  172,000. 

From  this  time  to  the  unfortunate  period  of  the  revolution, 
the  colony  presented  a  display  of  brilliant  success,  prosperity, 
and  opulence,  most  creditable  to  the  French  character.  In 
]7()4  the  population  of  the  white  inhabitants  had  increased  to 
20,000.  rcople  of  colour  and  Negroes  to  206,000. 

*  From  this  period,  to  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  actjvity 

in  when  those  principles  which  had  long  been  concealed  In 

a  smouldering  dame,  were  atout  to  have  vent  through  the  world;  tho 
‘  French  establishment  in  Saint  Domingo  readied  a  height  superior,  not 
only  to  ail  other  colonial  possessions,  but  to  the  conception  of  the 
philosopher  and  politician ;  its  private  luxury,  and  its  public  grandeur, 
astonislied  the  traveller ;  its  accumulation  of  wealth  surprized  the  mother 
country ;  and  it  was  beheld  with  rapture  by  die  neighbouring  inliabit- 
ants  of  die  islands  of  the  Antilles.  Like  a  rich  beauty  surrounded  widi 
every  delight,  die  politicians  of  Europe,  sighed  for  her  possessloD  ;  but 
diey  sighed  in  vain  ;  she  was  reserved  for  the  foundadoh  of  a  republic 
as  extraordinary  as  it  is  terrible,  w'hetber  it  uldmately  tend  only,  to  the 
ascertainment  of  abstract  opinions,  or  unfold  a  new  and  august  empire 
to  the  world,  where  it  has  heretofuft  been  deemed  Iroposiibie  to  exist.* 

p.  64. 

'  The  cultivated  land  in  the  colony  amounted  to  2,289.4S0  Eudish 
acres,  which  was  divided  into  793  plantations  of  sugar,  311/  of  coffee, 
789  of  cotton,  3160  of  indigo,  54  of  cocoa  or  chocolate,  and  623 
smaller  settlements  for  raising  grain,  yams,  and  other  vegetable  food.* 

p.  85. 

*  To  describe  the  productions  of  the  French  colony  of  Saint  Domingo, 
would  be  enumerating  those  of  the  whole  of  the  Antilles.  Their  principal 
were,  how  ever,  as  have  been  before  described,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  cocoa,  or  chocolate.  To  these  may  be  added  a  little  to¬ 
bacco. 

in  return  for  the  useful  droves  of  cattle  for  slaughter  and  labour, 
smoked  beef,  bacon,  skins,  and  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  money  leoeived 
from  Spain,  they  supplied  their  neighbours  with  wearing  apparel,  bard¬ 
ic  are,  and  guns. 

The  population  was  considered  fin  1789)  3t  about  40,000  wbitet, 
500,000  negro  slaves,  and  24,000  free  people  of  colour ;  and  tbe  ave¬ 
rage  exports,  as  stated  by  M.  Marbois,  tnc  intcndanl  of  the  colony, 
amounted  to  4,765,1291.  sterling.’  p.  91- 

*  llie  women  of  colour  are  often  elegant,  if  not  sometimes  reallv  beau- 
lihil.  I'hc  Mulattoes  were  frequently  opulent  and  respected.. .  The  free- 
nimi  of  colour  liad  the  comcnand  oi  bis  own  property,  wkbout  any  re¬ 
striction,  both  in  life  and  death  ;  he  could  bear  testimony  cv^  against 
the  whites  i  he  could  marry  as  he  pleased,  and  Ciaii»mit  itetdbm  to  bis 
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children  ;  and  hr  mijjht  embrace  a  liberal  profession ;  but  prejudice 
frequently  damped  his  efforts,  and  precipitated  him  below  what  au  hostile 
law  could  have  done.  I'bc  meanness  of  birth  was  never  forgoitai  in  his 
own  land.  p.  88,  89.  ’ 

The  author  reprobates  the  w'eak  and  voluptuous  charncier  of 
the  profligate  Colonists  as  corrupting  the  manners  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  consecpientlv  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  their 
ruin,  and  remarks,  *  that  the  effects  of  vice  in  undermining 
public  virtue,  is  the  sure  basis  of  revolt.*  He  has  certainly  a 
strange  way  of  expressing  himself ;  but  the  reader  may  often 
discover  amidst  Hi^rnianisins,  obscurity,  and  bombast,  much 
acute  remark,  and  judicious  reflection. 

fn  17fl9»  the  project  of  Brissot,  and  the  society  cal  lad  The 
Friends  of  the  Blacks,  at  Paris,  began  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  the 
white  inhabitants,  of  St.  Domingo,  every  motion  of  the  court  ; 
and  kingdom,  hccauie  a  subject  of  debate.  Provincial  and 
parochial  meetings  produced  violent  resolutions,  and  at  length 
the  election  of  isO  ineinl)ers,  to  forin  a  national  assembly  for 
the  island.  The  Mu  I  at  toes  were  not'sileiit  in  asserting  their 
supposed  rights.  'I'he  friends  of  the  blacks  were  not  idle;  their 
eloquence  assisted  to  rouse  into  action,  ‘  that  spirit  of  revolt,  I 
which  only  sleeps  in  the  enslaved  African,  or  his  descendant, 
and  which  has  produced  on  both  sides  such  horrors  Jis  would 
make  even  angels  weep.*  Had  the  planters,  instead  of  endless 
disputes  among  themselves,  rather  calmed  than  provoked  the 
discussions  of  tliose  around  them  ;  allow'cd  the  Mulatto(‘S  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  frei  doin,  for  which  all  were  clamorous,  and  which 
few  understood ;  and  conciliated  the  affections  of  those,  from 
whose  lalx^uis  all  liuir  wealth  and  consequence  were  derived; 
manv  siibsct|ucnl  miseries  would  have  l>een  avoided,  and  they  *| 
would  have  dc'servcil  the  approbation  of  mankind  :  at  the  same 
time  tlicy  would  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  happiness  of 
their  posterity,  far  more  lasting  than  the  bequest  of  inordinate  I 
wealth,  or  imaginary  freedom. 

The  3d  chanter  treats  of  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  accomplish incnt  of  tlie  inde|>oiidenco  of  St.  Domingo.— 

It  is  a  history  of  horrors,  exceeding  tlie  most  dreadful  enorinilie* 
of  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  so  long  the  execration  and 
abhorrence  of  ijl  civilized  nations;  and  but  for  the  aulhculiciry  I 

of  its  vouchers,  would  set  creduliiy  itself  at  defiance.  Through  j 

every  stage  of  the  French  revolution,  tlie  proceedings  of  tlie 
national  assembly  were  viewed  by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  estates 
in  this  great  colony,  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  wiis  no  way  calculated  to  remove  the 
impression.  I'be  negroes  were  not  inattentive  spectators  of  the 
scenes  that  were  acting  both  in  France  and  on  the  island,  when 
itis  Nlulattoai  took  up  arms,  excited  to  it  by  the  reluctaoen 
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which  tlic  colonial  assembly  had  inaaitVsted,  lo  allow  them 
uu  equal  |>articiputiou  of  rights  with  the  wliitc  inhabitants.  'J  he 
sacred  name  of  liberly  here,  as  in  the  mother  country,  was  the 
signal  for  deeils  of  blood,  unci  the  tirsi  insurrection  of  the 
ptMjple  ot  colour,  was  notc|ueilcd  without  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
loj^et her  with  the  barbarous  executions  of  the  ringleaders,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that, the  co.onial  assembly  had  been  elected, 
and  had  exercised  its  legislative  powers  without  any  authority 
from  France  ;  but  the  members  finding  themseives  iinec)ual  to 
the  task  of  quieting  the  distractions  that  were  daily  increasing, 
suddenly  resolved  to  embark  for  the  parent  country,  and  plead 
the  cause  of  the  colony  at  the  bar  of  the  nationtd  assembly. 
On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  ihey  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  the 
news  of  this  event  involved  St.  Domingo  in  more  confusion 
than  ever..  The  Mulattoes  rose  a  sectmd  time  in  arms;  the 
king’s  troops,  in  a  manner  as  cowardly  as  it  was  haso,  tmir* 
(iired  their  commander ;  and  scenes  of  fercicioiis  cruelty  were 
daily  acted  on  the  island  which  could  only  be  parallelled  by  the 
horrors  of  Paris.  French  soldiers,  who  had  once  bowed  to 
their  grand  Monarque,  and  worsliip|>cd  honour  as  a  deity,  be* 
came  traitors  and  assassins^  while  the  friends  of  the  blacks  in 
Paris  fanned  and  cherished  the  desolating  Haine.  Kol>cspierre, 
fhissot,  Gregoire,  and  Condorcet,  were  the  prime  actors  in  the 
dreadful  scenes  that  ensued,  and  may  be  justly  considered  as 
having  caused  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  to  France,  and  us  the 
real  founders  of  the  black  empire  of  ilayti. 

The  people  of  colour  were  decreed  to  have  equal  riglits  with 
the  whites,  and  the  blacks  now  began  to  think  that,  amidst 
this  scramble  for  liberty,  it  was  high  time  to  put  in  their 
claim.  Rising  suddenly,  in  all  quarters  of  the  island  against 
the  propriotiirs,  as  if  by  general  consent,  they  began  with  burn¬ 
ing  the  plantations,  and  destroying  tne  rnliubitants,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  In  two  months,  two  thou¬ 
sand  persons  had  thus  perished  ;  ten  thousand  of  the  blacks  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  hundreds  had  been  cut  olf  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  More  than  UXX>  plant  aliens  of  su^ar, 
cocoa,  codec,  and  indigo,  with  nil  the  buildings,  were  laid  in 
ashes.  The  tortures  indicted  on  the  blacks  when  taken,  scrvcil 
to  irritate,  rather  than  to  terrify  i  their  defection  from  their 
masters  now  became  general,  and  the  capital  itself  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  siege.  Adlictcd  with  so  many  calaudiies,  the 
colony  in  vain  turned  its  eyes  iiptm  France  tor  nssistanec. 
Chiellv  intent  on  delusive  theories  ot  liberty,  distracted  by 
cruel  and  sanguinary  factions,  and  engaged  in  war  with  all 
her  neighbours,  she  could  afford  no  relict  to  St.  Domingo.  The 
'kar  with  England  bad  destroyed  the  little  remaining  trade  of 
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the  colony,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  solicit  the  assinN 
ance  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  put  tlie  island  into  the  hands  of 
her  forces.  The  first  succours  sent  were  feeble',  and  answered 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  inuring  the  blacks  to  arms,  and 
teaching  them  to  conquer  by  perseverance.  Such  contests 
usually  bring  into  action  those  ardent  spirits,  which  arc  other¬ 
wise  doomed  to  evaporate  in  obscurity.  Many  of  the  black 
leaders  were  men  of  genius,  and  opposetl  the  skill  and 
of  the  British  troops,  with  a. spirit  every  way  worthy  ihr  canVi 
of  freedom.  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  a  black,  horn  on  tht^  island, 
was  of  the  number,  a  name  that  will  shine  in  the  recr.rH::  of 
honourable  fame,  w  hen  that  of  the  proud  tyrant,  who 
destroyed  him  by  treachery,  shall  be  inarkeef  with  infamy  red 
execration.  He  opposed  the  English  successfully,  straitened 
their  quarters,  and,  by  avoiding  a  general  action,  left  their 
armies  to  perish,  from  the  sure  and  resistless  inroads  of  disease. 
Thirty  thousand  British  troops,  and  thirty  millions  of  money, 
were  unprofitably  wasted,  and  Toussainr,  in  compelling  the  f 

last  of  onr  generals  to  quit  the.  island,  saw  the  freedom  of  the  i 

blacks  firmly  established.  ti 

But  previous  to  these  great  events,  the  national  convention 
was  not  inactive,  and  though  unable  to  assist  the  colony  with  ^ 
more  than  8000  troops,  sent  out  two  commissioners  in  I 

who  were  among  the  most  violent  jacobins  of  Paris  :  by  fraud 
and  violence  they  soon  l)ccame  absolute  masters  of  the  almost 
ruined  colony.  With  that  canting  eloquence,  so  peculiar  to  « 
their  associates  in  iniquity  at  Paris,  they  assured  the  planters 
that  nothing  was  further  from  their  views,  than  to  decree  free¬ 
dom  to  the  blacks.  Having  shippjed  off  one  governor  for  France,  | 
where  he  soon  perished  on  the  scaftold,  and  deposed  another  | 
sent  out  by  the  convention,  they  called  in  the  negroes  to  their  j 
assistance,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  1793  Issued  the  decree,  which  | 
gave  the  fatal  blow  to  St.  Uomingo,  by  cmancipnthjg  all  the  [ 
stares  in  the  colony.  Hiilf  the  capital,  the  finest  city  in  the  new  I 
world,  was  the  very  next  day  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  blacks  and  \ 
Ttiuhiitoes,  and  an  indiscriminate  and  extensive  slaughter  sue-  i 
reeded,  of  all  the  white  inhabitants,  except  those  who  were  so  | 
fortunate  as  to  reach  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. — ^Thc  mu- 
laltoi's,  many  of  wlioni  w’Cre  possessed  of  slaveys,  now  fotind 
they  luul  been  made  the  tools  of  the  society  Les  Amis  des 
Nnirs,  Part  of  the  slaves  still  adhered  to  their  masters;  many 
joined  the  treacherous  and  sanguinary  commissioners ;  and  a  tar 
greater  nninher  reiin^d  in  savage  bodies  to  the  mountains. 

Of  the  ruined  proprietors  many  emigrated  to  America,  others 
invited  the  British  government  to  lake  possession  of  the 
colony,  to  which  iil'tcr  some  hesitation  it  consented ;  wliiic  the  j 
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remainder, professedly  republicans,  adhered  to tlie  commissioners, 
and  prepared  to  repel  by  force,  the  intended  invasion. 

Our  respectable  and  intelligent  author,  considers  the  under¬ 
taking  as  reflecting  some  disgrace  on  the  Hritish  nation  fur 
want  of  foresight,  for  the  inndetiuacy  of  ilie  force  provided, 
and  for  extreme  ignorance  of  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  opposr^d  The  Charibbs 
of  St.  Vincent  should  liave  tauglu  them  better;  like  them,  the 
blacksoi  St.  Oomiugo,  were  contending  both  for  life  and  freedotn; 
the  nature  of  a  contest  of  skill  and  intrepidity,  on  the  one  side, 
with  superior  numbers,  and  the  frenzy  of  despair,  on  the  other, 
was  easy  to  be  anticipated.  \Vc  have  already  noticed  thq  issue, 
and  the  vast  loss  in  troops  and  money  sustaincfl  hy  Ciireat  Uritaim 
The  plains  of  Hispaniola  became  the  sepulclne  of  her  best 
soldiers,  and  the  diseases  of  the  climate  fought  the  battles  of  thq 
enemy.  'J’he  British  however,  had  llic  consolation  to  compel 
the  republican  commanders  to  fly  from  the  colony,  after  send- 
ingaway  an  immense  mass  of  wealth,  of  which  they  hud  stripped 
the  island,  during  its  convulsions.  About  this  time  the  yellow 
fever  made  its  first  appearance,  and  within  tw<t  months  after 
Port  au  Prince,  the  capital,  had  l>een  taken  hy  the  English, 
forty  officers,  and  six  hundred  rank  and  file,  had  become  its 
victims.  The  blacks,  under  general  Rignud,  aware  that  thp 
English  aimed  tit  a  permanent  possession  of  the  island,  carried 
on  the  war  with  increasing  activity.  In  April  1795,  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  930  British,  was  reduced  hy  discasi*.  iu  six  weeks  to  3,50. 
And  in  179G,  a  still  greater  body  amounting  to  7000,  were  in 
a  very  short  period  nearly  annihilated.  , 

In  March  1790,  expense  and  iiiisfortimc  increasing  duily^ 
tlie  government  sent  out  general  Simcoc,  an  oflicer  of  approved 
merit ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The  blacks  grew  more  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  the  art  of  war.  'I'hc  English  had  little  left  beside 
the  capital,  and  the  PTcnch  government,  by  sanctioning  the 
appointment  of  Toussaint  I/Ouvorture  to  tlie  cliicf  coimuand, 
found  full  employment  in  his  great  talents  and  activity,  for  all 
the  skill  and  resources  of  the  British  general,  who  could  dp 
little  more  than  act  on  the  defensive. 

In  April  1798,  he  was  succeeded  by  general  Maitland,  who 
made  immediate  arrangements  for  the  final  evacuation  of  the 
island,  being  compelled  to  lake  this  step,  by  the  triumpliant 
negro  commander.  ‘  Such  vt’as  briefly  the  progress  of  loussaiut, 
which  was  marked  by  many  circumstances  that  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  his  character,  and  gave  dignity  to  his  dp;- 
minion.'  tie  had  throughout  been  the  moderator  of  all  the 
Hifl'erent  factions  in  the  island,  and  was  every  way  fitted  for  iv* 
legislator  as  well  as  its  chief.  His  intercourM*  with  general 
Maitland  was  of  the  noblest  kind;  tliougii  he  had  to  coml^t 
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with  tlic  prejudices  of  his  followers,  lie  preserved  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  integrity,  and  their  obedience  to  his  wishes;  and 
he  was  justly  hailed,  l»v  common  consent,  as  the  consolldutoi 
of  the  independence  <if  St.  J)omlngo. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  natives  of  IJayti,  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Kn- 
{»lish:  adorned  with  a  view  of  the  temple  erecte<l  by  the  blacks,  to 
commemorate  their  emancipation.  The  once  superb  city  of  the 
Cape  is  represented  as  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  manners  of 
thehLacks  are  stated  to  be  sucli  as  do  honour  to  their  character; 
and  civilized  to  a  degree  that  has  never  been  imagined  in 
Europe.  This  part  of  our  author’s  narrative,  w  here  he  is  frequently 
an  Jictor,  wc  have  perused  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  in 
which,  wc  think,  most  readers  of  his  work  will  participate. — 
Captain  Eainsford’s  visit  to  St.  Domingo,  w  as  occasioned  by 
a  hurricane,  which  obliged  the  Danish  schooner,  in  which  he 
was  proceeding  from  Jamaica  to  join  his  regiment  in  Marti¬ 
nique,  to  put  into  capo  Francois.  I’his  happened,  it  scorns  in 
hut  wc  arc  not  informed  of  the  date,  nor  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  residence  on  the  island.  I’lic  vessel  being  repaired, 
he  again  put  to  sea,  and  was  compelled  by  a  violent  storm  to 
put  into  Fort  Dau[)hin,  or  Fgalite.  Under  these  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  was  apprehended  as  a  spy,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court-man ial  of  twelve  black 
generals;  at  this  trial,  which  was  conducted  with  great  order, 
skill,  and  solemnity,  Cliristophe  presided.  Toiissaint,  not  ap¬ 
proving  the  sentence,  released  our  author  from  his  chains, 
observing  that  he  must  never  return  to  the  island  without  proper 
passports.  He  sliortly  after  left  the  island  and  arrived  at  Mar¬ 
tinique. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Kainsford’s  memoir  ot 
his  magnanimous  deliverer. 

Toussaint  was  born  a  slave  in  174.5.  He  was  first  taught  the 
use  of  letters  by  his  masters’  attorney;  at  a  very  early  perioih 
bis  humanity  was  exemplified  in  tenderness  towards  the  brute 
creation.  Ilis  desire  of  knowledge  was  ardent,  and  among  his 
earliest  intellectual  acfjuisitious,  was  an  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  Ahhe  Kaynal  and  I'picietus.  lie  was  amiable 
in  private  live,  wi.^e  and  just  as  a  legislator;  brave,  vigilant, 
active,  and  skilful  as  a  chief.  During  his  short  adminisiraiiou, 
agriculture  began  to  revive,  the  immners  of  tlie  people  were 
sottt  ned;  and  lie  longed  to  effect  a  furllKT  amelioration,  by  the 
introduction  of  commerce,  literature,  and  religion. 

Hut  in  an  evil  lioiir,  tlie  head  of  the  I'Veneh  government  de- 
tcrinincd  to  invade  St.  Domingo,  and  reduce  to  slavcrv,a  pt  ople 
decl  art  (I  free  and  independent  seven  years  before,  by  the  naliofuil 
conveuliou.  Toussaint,  with  an  arinv  of  100,000  men,  nobly 

resisted 
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resisted  the  French  troops  under  general  I^e  Clorc,  the  brother- 
in-law  ot  Houaparte.  Deeds  of  death,  in  nil  their  worst  sliapes, 
succeeded  the  landing  of  the  iTcnch,  who  introduced  hiood- 
houiuis,  and  a  war  of  extermination,  unequalled  in  the  biackest 
pages  ot  human  depravity.  '  Tiic  negroes  retaliated,  and  thou¬ 
sands  perished  on  both  sides.  At  length  some  of  Toussaiiit*# 
chiefs  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  their  e.xample 
becoming  contagious  among  his  parly,  lie  was  decoyed  into  m 
treaty  with  the  treacherous  Frenchman,  and  after  a  short  in¬ 
terval  of  unmolested  repose,  was  seized  in  the  nigiit,  witliout 
pretext,  and  carried  off  in  a  ship  of  war  to  France,  wJjerc  lic 
was  destroyed  in  a  dungeon,  at  Besancon.  The  reiiiainder 
ot  this  most  eventful  and  interesting  history,  rcilects  perpetual 
<lisgraee  on  the  present  turbulent  ruler  of  France,  and  conduett 
us  to  tlu!  lull  establishment  ot  the  inde[)end(*nt  empire  of  ilHyti. 

'Fhe  various  cireuiiistaiices  which  preceded  this  dellnitivc 
triumph  of  the  negroes,  are  sulliciontly  known  irom  tlie 
public  journals.  Lc  ('lerc  died  in  1JS02,  after  only  eleven 
months  residence  on  the  island  ;  Kochambeau,  who  snrcer.‘ded 
him,  after  various  bloody  contests,  was  driven  to  the  Cape,  by 
the  rc-united  blacks,  under  the  command  of  Dessalines,  and 
at  length,  surrendering  to  a  Ihitisii  squadron,  was  conveyed, 
witli  liis  staff,  as  prisoner  of  war  to  this  country.  The  couquercyr 
was  invested  for  life  with  the  supreme  dignity;  and,  in  18U4, 
was  proclaimed,  with  much  solemnity,  Fmpkkok  of  II.wtj. 

\\  e  cannot  view  such  a  sovereign  power,  in  the  midst  of 
the  British  West  indies,  without  serious  apprehensions.  Ihu, 
liaving  observed  the  situation  of  the  slaves  iu  many  of  the 
islands,  and  being  fully  satisHcd  that  entire  freedom  in  their 
present  state  of  mental  ignoranee,  would  be  more  injurious 
than  beiudicial  to  themselves,  we  see  nothing  that  can  prepare 
their  minds  for  its  possession,  but  the  introduction  ot  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  Ikis  already  made  some  progress  in  a  lew  of  the 
windward  isles.  V\  e  liave  wilncsst^d  its  elfeets  iti  Antigua  and 


St.  Kiti's,  where  10,000  blacks  bear  slavery  with  patience, 
cheered  by  the  hope  which  the  Gospel  reveals,  as  the  and 
coinpcnsution  of  all  their  sufferings;  till,  however,  there  be  a  con- 
sklerable  advance  in  the  moral  improvement  ol  the  ncgnies 
in  general,  their  complete  ciuaucipaliou  would  introduce  fresh 
scenes  of  calamity. 

Thougli  we  have  extended  this  article  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  must  acknowledge  that  Captain  K.  has  acquitted  hiinsell 
well  as  an  historian,  yet,  as  a  writer  he  deserves  severe  censure. 
Throughout  the  whole  work  we  have  be<*n  disgusted  witli  scan¬ 
dalous  negligences  and  obscurities  ot  style,  and  an  unnecessiurj 
iiitrodnetiuu  of  French  words  and  jihruses ;  the  plates  are 
wretchedly  executed,  and  disfigure^  lalhcr  than  adorn,  the  book. 
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Among  ihesf  ,nowevcT,is  i\  fac  sihiift’ ToussiAint’s  hand-\vii»ing. 
In  the  appendix  the  aullior  lias  t’alleii  into  an  inconsislencv,  hy 
lollowing  and  lecoinmeuding  Mr.  ()ol(|ulu)Uirs  pl.iu  lor  the 
ciihivatiun  of  the  sugar  eolonies,  which  liis  own  previous  repuN 
sontation  ot  the  climate  ut  St.  Domingo,  shews  lo  bo  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Alter  making  great  allowances,  tor  the  scenes  ot  woo 
which  he  Wtis  obliged  to  detail,  we  are  persuadeil  that  his 
fcaiiers  will  derive  considerable  [ileasurc  aiul  inrorination  I’roiu 
perusing  his  work,  and  allow  him  that  praise  wdiieh  is  due  to  a 
lair  (kTmeation  ot  taels,  lie  has  had  to  record  the  estahlishment 
of  a  most  extraordinary  empire,  and  his  opportunities  of  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  singularly  fortunate;  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not 
availed  himself  of  these  advantages  in  a  manner  that  might  do 
serve  inu}uuliticd  commendation. 


Art.  II.  McmnJrs  of  liichanl  Crtmlcrlnnd;  Written  by  himself ;  con¬ 
taining  an  Account  of  his  1/ife  and  Writings,  interspersed  with 
Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Per¬ 
sons  of  his  Time,  wilii  whom  he  has  liad  Intercourse  and  C'onncxiou. 
4to.  pp.533.  Price  2l.  2s.  Lackingtou,  Alien  &:  Co.  IbOO'. 

man,  who  undertakes  to  he  his  own  hiograplu  r,  places 
himself  in  a  very  dithcult  and  delicate  situation.  Before  he 
can  gain  creillt  for  one  hononrahle  motive,  every  sinister 
object,  that  c'an  he  imagined,  will  probably  be  laid  to  his 
account;  and  in  very  few'  instances  can  he  hope  to  obtain  from 
his  judges  that  impartiality  in  lu’aring  his  story,  which  they  re- 

? Hire  of  him  in  rclaling  it.  'This  narrow-minded  jealousy  arises 
rom  that  pride  of  heart,  which  almost  every  man  tolerates 
in  himself  ,  and  persecutes  in  all  beside  ;  it  is  the  beam  in  his 
ow  n  eye,  which  seems  to  <piieken  his  sight  in  searching  out 
the  mote  in  his  brother’s,  (’onscioiis  of  this  perversity  in  hti- 
inan  nature',  from  witit'h  we  prc  tciifi  not  to  he  ('xempt,  we  are 
disposed,  ou  the  pre*><  nt  oeea>ion,  to  view'  with  indulgence  a 
species  of  historv,  wlfu  li  possesses  some  peeuliar  advantages, 
and  is  seldom  fraught  with  danger  except  to  the  author. 

>Vhaicvei  a  man  .says  (>f  himself  is  gc'imine:  whether  it  be 
title  or  fals<'  it  is  ecjiiallv  his  own.  I'.ven  in  hypocrisy  lie  is 
no  bvptM-riie,  tor  tieceit  then  is  natural  in  him;  it  he  assumes  a 
virtue  which  lu'  has  not,  he  exposes  a  vice  which  he  has;  it  he 
prt'tcmU  to  talent.'  w  hich  he  does  not  possess,  hr  disproves  his 
4'laim,  by  the  iniihilitv  with  which  he  asserts  it.  One  part  ot 
his  c'har;u*t('r  he  may  conceal,  hut  the  very  act  ot  eonecal- 
mcnl  bcitaV"  another  ;  if  he  covers  his  breast  with  both  bis 
hands,  !>«•  m.iy  be  '•hewing  ns  (hat  these  are  not  clean;  it  he 
turn.',  aw.jv  hi>  lu'ai!  to  hide  his  face,  perhaps  he  i.s  ihsrover- 
ing  to  us  b'V  balrhe  'S  hcliinfl.  Let  him  lepres^-nt  hintsell  m 
r:/.Y  wc  sf.ali  inm  W’jrr  urnrhf  fis  he  ?5,  than  any  othei 
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mnn  on  earth  could  have  rxiiibitcd  him;  and  tins  consiiirr- 
^  ntion  alone,  in  our  opinion,  outweighs  everv  objection  that  can 
Ih‘  udvanced  against  uulo- biography.  We  proceed  to  the  volume 
before  ns. 

'I  lie  name  of  Richard  (Tuml>erUmd  has  l>cen  connected  with 
the  liteiaturt!  ot  this  country  for  more  than  lialf  a  ecntui  v;  and 
as  he  has  associated  with  tlie  inost'eelel..aled  characters  of  that 
period,  and  hcxti  himself  an  advenlui'cr  in  almost  every  province 
or  popular  composition,  these  memoirs  will  c'crtainly  awaken, 
and  t)robahly  gratify,  much  curiosity.  At  the  verge  of  man’s 
liaiircd  life,  Mr.  Cumhciland  has  w  ritten  the  history  of  his  past 
years ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  would  not  have  l>ocn  pub¬ 
lished  until  after  his  death,  liad  not  an  unmerited  misfortune, 
w  hich  w’c  shall  notice  in  it?  place,  reduced  him  to  jm  niiry  in  his 
H  old  age,  and  compfdled  his  s|)irit  to  walk  before  his  grave  is  dug. 
1  'i’lie  principal  events  of  his  life,  few  in  number,  wc  shall  bridly 
S  detail. 

H  Mr.  Cumberland  is  honourably  descended.  Mis  paternal 
1  great-graiul-father,  Doctor  Richard  Cumberland,  was  made 
I  Risliop  of  IVteihorongh,  in  1(^1.  Mis  grand-father,  liy  the 
t  mother’s  side,  was  the  renowned  Doctor  Ih  ntlev,  of  critical 
I  and  controversial  memory,  under  w  hose  roof*,  (the  master’s  lodge 
of  Trinity  (^illege),  at  Cambridge,  our  author  was  bom, 
t  February  l<)th.  17oC,  and  whose  character  he  has  aflectionately 

!j!  and  successlully  vindicated,  from  ilie  citarges  of  moroseness  and 
'  cynical  severity.  Of  Ris»hop  Cumberland,  llr.  Bentley,  and 
liiinself,  Mr.  C.  has  presented  ns  with  well  executed  portraits. 
j,|  11  is  father  was  then  rector  of  Stan  wick,  in  Moriharnptonsliiir, 

|j  and,  with  his  family,  divided  his  time  between  his  flock,  and 
liis  father-in-law.  Mr.  Cuinherland  received  his  first  instruc- 
l|  tiotis  in  Latiit  and  Oreck,  at  Bury  school,  then  under  llie  coii- 
If  duet  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Kinsman,  who  was  ‘  a  very  sufficient 

p  scholar,’  and  a  very  rigid  master.  At  this  early  period  our 

ki  author  discovered  his  talent  for  poetry  ;  hut  we  cannot  accuse 

jr  his  liinnhle  verses  of  giving  any  promise  of  future  excel l<*nre, 

i  which  his  later  attemps  have  disappointed.  During  the  school 

V  vacations,  when  he  was  at  home,  his  inollier  took  great  pains 

Ij  to  form  her  son’s  ‘  taste  and  ear  for  poetry,’  by  einpl()ying  him 

ji  to  read  to  her  select  passages,  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 

on  which  she  commented  with  skill  and  enthnsiasm.  1  his 
||  kindled  in  his  young  breast  that  unquenchable  devotion  to 

I  the  Drama,  which  has  burned  in  him  through  life;  and  he  sooi 

y  began  to  try  his  own  strengtli  ‘  in  slight  attempts,’  of  whicli  he 

5  has  given  ns  a  curious  specimen,  eompos(*d  when  he  was  only 

'  twelve  years  old. 

I  le  w^is  shortly  afterwards  transplanted  to  WestminMor  school, 
where  he  conliiuied  his  studies  with  ardour  and  advantage  for 

about 
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alxi'.it  a  year  and  al»alf;  during  which  time  he  wa^  ‘  nnce  oi 
twice  allowed  to  go  to  the  play,  under  [>ropcr  convov.’  iheu, 
lor  the  Hr>t  time,  he  saw  (Jan ick,  just  rising  into  tame.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  (htmherland’s  stagc-dtvoiion  has  icmpieii 
him  to  abuse  a  scripture  expression  in  a  way  whicit  wc  uiu^t 
Si A'crely  reprobate  ;  tor  this  sacrilege  of  phr;use  is  so  ot’ie'n  incon¬ 
siderately  coiumilti  il  by  men  of  piety  as  well  as  of  wit,  that  we 
cannot  forego  this  o[)portunity  of  exposing  it.  Afte*r  humom- 
oiis'ly  describing  the  heavy  pump  and  lofty  declamation  of  the 
old  aclius,  and  extolling  the  tire  and  vivacity  of  Ciarrick,  the 
author  adds  : — *  This  heaven-born  actor  was  then  struggling  to 
emancipate  his  audience  from  the  slavery  they  were  resigned 
to,  and  though  at  times  he  succeeded  iu  throwing  some  gleams 
ot  new-born  liglit  upon  tliem,  yet  in  general  they  seemed  to 
/ore  (larliticss  better  than  linhC — If  man  must  give  ‘  aee<*iini  for 
ivery  idle  word’  of  his  own,  let  Irim  beware  of  thus  taking  the 
woiiD  oi-  ooti  in  vain,  by  idle  applications  of  it. 

Air.  (,'umhcrlaiurs  next  political  cxerei>e  was,  a  translation, 
into  blank  verse, of  \  irgils’  deseriptiou  of  the  Plague  among  the 
C’attle,  in  the  third  hook  of  the  (ieorgies;  we  give  him  credit 
when  he  s;iys,  that  lu‘  ‘  submits  it  unaltered  in  a  slufj^le  instance, 
lo  the  candour  of  his  readers. — W’e  oulv  wish  tliat  he  had 
altered,  or  omitted  it  altogether,  hi  his  Jburteentli  year  Mr. 
(himlM'iland  was  admitted  id*  'rriuilv  College,  Cambridge.  Wc 
cannot  follow  him  through  his  career  of  I'uiversity  honours, 
which  he  retraces  witli  peculiar  delight,  for  he  was  eminentlysue- 
eessful ;  the  triumphs  of  our  Vivuth  are  the  glory  of  our  old  age. 
Pul  while  he  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  these*,  with  prospects 
«d*  literary  fame  Ixfore  him;  in  an  evil  hour,  by  llie  persuasion 
of  his  family,  he  accepK'd  the  olUce  of  private  SixTctary 
to  the  ICarl  of  Halifax,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Air.  (hnnherland  most  bitterly  deplores  this  ill-advised  stop, 
which  iiiriK'd  the  stream  of  h’rs  life,  from  peacefully  winding 
througli  academic  groves,  lo  spend  itself  in  foaming  through  the 
ii»ekv  channel  of  ]K>lities.  ^  et  who  among  us  can  siiy,  ‘  My 
lortune  had  hei  n  fairer,  if  its  eoursi*  had  not  been  changed  by 
such  or  bin  h  an  ineiilcnt.’  \\  c  are  ac(|uaiuted  wilii  the  dangers 
id’ the  wav  whii-h  we  liave  travelled,  because  wc  have  encoun¬ 
tered  them  ;  hut  thosi*  that  we  have  escaped,  in  the  path  from 
w  Inch  we  hav»'  Ik  »mi  diverted,  are  undiseovcrably  hidden  lii>ii\ 
our  eyes.  The  lot  of  lu)  man  is  so  had,  hut  lliat  it  Kould  ha\e 
been  woiM',  if  he  had  been  the  uncontrouled  iliieetor  of  his  own 
ile^tinv. 

Mr.  ( ‘umherland’s  seiTCtarvshij>  was  an  office  of  some  trouble, 
little  hoiuun ,  and  no  protir.  riie  onlv  a[*parent  advantage 
which  he  (lorivcil  from  it  was  an  introilueiiou  to  the  Ihime- 
minUi*  r,  the  duke  ot  Newcastle.  ‘  I  waited,'  ^ay:»  he,  ‘  t\Vi> 

hoiir< 
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botirv  tor  my  aiidiciu  c,  and  was  then  disinUsod  in  two  minute!^, 
wliilstjiis  (iraci',  siript  to  his  r>hirr,  uiili  liis  sleeves  rolled  up  to 
liis dhows,  was  wa^hiiiix  his  liaruls.*  Mr.  C'uml>€rlan(l  now  made 
his  ‘  tirsi  small  olVeiinu:  to  the  press,  iollowin;;  the  footsteps  of 
tifiiy,  in  another  Chnreh-yard  ele!;y,  written  on  St.  Mark’s  J'lve, 
when  aeeordine:  to  rural  tradition,  the  t^hosts  of  those  who  *are 
to  die  Within  the  year  ensuittf;,  arc'aen  to  walk  Jil  inidnii^it 
.lerosj;  the  ehureh-yurd.’  Mr.  C'uinherland’s  Klcgy  itself  was 
one  of  tliese,  for  ii<  appearanee  wa^*  a  sin;n  that  it  would  die  in 
less  than  a  twelve  month;  and  die  it  did,  ;is  the  author  very 
eufidldly  aeknowledm^s,  unheeded  and  unwept.  Not  discouraged, 
however,  by  this  failure,  he  began  diligently  to  collect  materials 
trum  the  history  of  India  fur  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  lias 
presented  us  with  a  long  fragment.  W  e  an*  not  sorry  that  he 
abandoned  his  project. —  Afier  tin*  reliremenl  of  Lord  Halifax 
from  olhce,  Mr.  Cumherlaiid  *  being  an  ex-s(x'retary  of  an  ex- 
minister,’  wrote  his  ‘  fiisi  legitimate  Drama,'  on  the  ‘  Banish¬ 
ment  of  Cicero,’  whieh  .Mr.  (jarrit!k  thought  *  and 

Bishop  Warburton,*  /on  goof/  for  a  pt<ntitutc 

In  l/oC),  Mr.  Cuinb(*ilanil  was  married  to  Sliss  Hidge,  of 
Kiimiiisti'r;  and  in  the  year  following  accompanied  the  hhirl  of 
Halifax,  the  I.ord  Lieutenant,  to  Ireland,  as  under-seeretarv,  in 
which  situation  he  acquitted  himself  with  an  integrity  more  to 
his  credit  than  to  his  emolument.  As  a  suitable  reward  for  his 
services,  he  was  meanly  otiered,  what  he  wisely  refused,  the  title 
of  a  baronet.  His  fatlicr,  however,  was  apjiointed  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  and  he  himself,  on  his  return  to  England,  with  oifli- 
cully  obtained  a  s(.*at  at  the  Board  of  fradc,  which,  with  the 
crown  agenev  for  Nova  Scotia,  produced  him  an  income  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  lie  now  turned  his  attention  more 
paiticuhirly  to  dramatic  composition,  and  his  first  comedy, 

‘  flic  Brothers/  was  received  with  great  applause;  hut  the  ‘  West 
hidiaii/  which  was  brought  out  the  following  season,  with  almost 
unexampled  success,  swelled  his  hopes,  his  purse,  and  his  fame, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  tells  us  he  w  as  *  the  Master  Belly  of  the 
day and,  tfuslied  with  good  fortune,  produced  playaflcr  play, 
wiiii  various  luck,  till  he  had  nearly  run  throngh  his  popularity. 
Tiiis  ap[>ears  to  have  been  the  most  splendid  and  prosperous 
period  of  his  life;  the  success  of  his  '  West  Indian*  lilted  him  to 
a  liigh  rank  among  contemporary  authors,  and  brought  him  into 
acquaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  wils  of  tlial  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Toole,  Johnson  and  Soaiiic  Jenyns, 
of  whom  he  has  afforded  us  some  original  and  entertaining 
aiiecdotes.  From  these  we  shall  collect  the  following; 

'  A  disagreement  about  a  name  or  a  dale  will  mar  the  best  story,  that 
ever  put  togctlicr.  wiir  Josliua  Kcynolds  luckily  could  not  bear  au 
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interrupter  of  this  sort  j  Johnson  wo’-ild  not  hear,  or  if  he  heard  hirr. 
would  not  hoed  him  j  Soame  Jenyns  Iic;ird  him,  heeded  him,  i>et  him  right, 
and  tfK)k  up  his  tale,  where  he  had  left  it,  without  any  diminution  of  his 
hnruour,  atlding  only  a  few  more  twists  to  his  snutV-bo\,  a  few  more 
taps  upon  the  lid  of  it,  with  a  preparatory  grunt  or  two,  the  invariable 
forerunners  ot  the  amenity,  that  was  at  the  heels  of  them.  He  was  the 
man,  who  bore  his  part  in  ail  societies  with  the  most  r7cn  temper  and 
undisturtn^d  hilarity  of  all  the  good  companions,  whom  I  ever  knew, 
lie  came  into  your  house  at  the  very  moment  you  had  put  upon  your 
card  ;  he  dressed  himself  to  do  your  party  honour  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  jay  ;  his  hice  indeed  had  long  since  lost  its  lustre,  hut  his  coal  had 
faithtiilly  retained  its  cut  since  the  days,  when  gentlemen  (wore)  embroi¬ 
dered  ligiired  velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs  and  buckram  skirts ;  as 
nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an  ill-made  pair  of  slid' stays, 
he  followed  her  lo  close  in  tlie  fashion  of  his  coat,  that  it  was  doubtrd 
if  hr  did  not  wear  them :  because  he  had  a  protuberant  w(  ii  jusr 
under  his  pole,  he  wore  a  wig,  that  did  not  cover  above  half  his  head, 
liis  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the.  lobster,  who  wears  them 
at  the  end  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  there  was  room  be  tw  een  one  of  iliese 
and  his  nose  for  another  w  tn  that  arlded  nothing  to  his  beauty ;  yet  1 
heard  ibis  gorxl  man  very  innocently  remark,  w  hen  Gibbon  published 
his  history,  that  he  woiuie.red  any  body  so  ugly  could  write  a  book. 
Such  was  the  exterior  ofaman,  w'ho  was  tbe  charm  of  the  circle,  and 
gave  a  ^e^t  to  every  company  he  came  into/  pp.  247,  - 

‘That  celebrated  oriental  traveller  and  author  (Dr.  I'oeockjwasa 
man  of  mild  manners  and  primitive  simplicity  :  having  given  the  world  a 
full  detail  of  his  researches  in  Kgypt,  he  seemed  to  hold  himself  exciucd 
from  saying  any  thing  more  about  them,  and  ob.servcd  in  general  an 
4)l)durate.  taciturnity.  In  his  carriage  and  deportment  he  appeared  to 
have  confra.ctcd  sometliing  of  the  Arab  character,  yet  there  was  no 
ausifiity  in  Ijis  silence,  and  though  Ins  air  was  solemn,  his  temper  was 
s<*r(‘ne.  When  we  were  on  oiir  ro.«d  to  Ireland,  I  saw  from  the  win- 
iluws  of  the  inn  at  Daventi  v  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  appK'JcIiing  on  a 
gejitU*  trot,  headed  by  an  elderly  chief  in  clerical  attire,  who  was 
lt>iK>\ved  by  five  servants  at  distances  geometi iailly  nu  a.Mired  and  most 
precUely  maintained,  and  who  upon  entering  the  inn  proved  to  be  this 
dtsiinguisJicil  prelate,  conducting  lus  horde  with  the  phlegmatic  patience 
ofaSclKik.*  pp.  l7GirJ- 

‘  Hamilton,  who  in  the  English  parliament  got  the  ni<k-naine  ct 
Singlc-speceh,  spoke  well,  hut  not  often,  in  the  Irish  Hou-e  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  had  a  promptitude  of  thought,  and  a  rapid  if  )W' ot  well- 
couceived  m.ittcr,  with  many  other  requisites,  that  only  waiting 

for  op^Mjriuniiies  to  establish  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  had  a 
striking  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  great  sclf-jvis'ies'ion  and  per¬ 
sonal  cour.ige  :  he  was  not  easily  put  out  ol'h.^  way  by  any  of  those  un- 
accomincKlaiiug  repugnances,  that  men  of  weaker  nerve.;,  or  im  re  tender 
ctaiscicnces  might  have  stumbled  at,  or  been  checked  bv  ,  he  ccuhl  mask 
the  passions,  that  were  naturnl  to  him,  and  assume  those  that  did  net 
b'-long  to  him  :  he  was  iiulcfitigablc,  meditative,  mysterious ;  liis  opinioro 
were  the  result  %f  long  labour  .and  inudi  reliecticu,  but  lie  had  the  j:' 
i^tTcttlug  ihetn  forth  as  ifiliey  were  the  start.<  of  re.Kly  g^niu?  af.d  a 
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quick  perception  :  he  had  as  much  seeming  ste:Kliness  as  a  partisan  could 
stand  in  need  ot,  and  all  the  real  flexibility,  that  could  suit  hi»  purpose, 
or  advance  his  inleresl.’  pp.  l(>y,  170. 

Mr.  C.  has  also  given  us  some  inbacsting  information  con- 
cerning  the  late  Admiral  llodncy*  and  has  deerilh'd  the  intrr- 
vie\v,  at  which  lie  lirsl  eonceiveii  or  expressed  his  d(?sign  of 
breaking  the  enemy's  line  of  battle;  a  mauamvic  which  has 
been  so  often  triumphant Iv  iej>ealed. 

When  J  -.Old  George  C»ermain,  afterwards  Lord  \  iscount 
Saekville,  wasappoinled  rresident  of  the  Hoard*  of  Trade,  though 
heretotorc  a  stranger,  he  promoted  Mr.  Cumberland  to  t)ie 
secretaryship,  honoured  him  witli  his  confidence,  and  till  his 
death  remained  an  unshaken  hieiul. 

Hut  tliis  golden  age  of  onr  author’s  life  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  iron.  In  tin*  year  17^0,  Mr.  Cumberland,  uufortuiuileiy  for 
liiniselt,  undertook  a  semei  mission  to  Spain,  h)r  t!u‘  purpose! 
of  negociating,  if  possible,  a  separate  peace  with  that  court, 
then  in  league  with  France  and  America,  against  this  country, 
’i’lie  history  of  this  irausaclioii  4>ccupies  more  than  lot)  pages  of 
this  volume:  we  must  dispatch  it  in  almost  as  ft*w  words. 
The  experiment  was  unsuceessful,  and  Mr.  ('umberlaud,  who 
Went  out  on  the  faith  of  "overmnent  for  imlemnitv,  was  aban- 
<loned  by  his  employers,  and  eoinpclle<l  to  sell  his  family  estate 
to  pay  the  expenees  of  his  embassy;  after  having  nobly  (leclined 
the  iiuiniticent  oiler  of  the  King  of  Spaift  to  defray  the  eluirges 
of  his  journey!  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Cumberland’s  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  conduct  in  this  delicate  affair,  hut  particularly  his 
unheeded  memorial  to  Lord  North,  setting  forth  his  services 
a.nd  his  injuries,  without  fceliug  that  the  honour  of  llie  country 
was  furfelu  (1  011  this  occasion,  by  the  meauucss  of  its  minister. 
And  here  we  Hist  diseovei  the  iiiortifving  reason,  why  these 
memoirs  have  st.*en  tlie  light,  before  their  author’s  eves  are 
ehjscd  in  darkness.  We  shall  transcribe  the  passage.  *  lii  pru- 
(leiiee  and  propriety  the^c  [»ages  ought  not  to  have  seen  the 
lii^lit  till  their  author  was  no  more;  neither  would  they,  could 
♦  nave  persisted  in  my  resolution  Ibr  wiihhol<ling  them,  till 
that  event  had  consigned  them  into  other  hands :  hut  there  is 
soiuelliing  paramount  to  prudence  and  pioj)riety  that  wrests 
iliem  from  me,’ - ^  My  poverty  and  not  my  will  ('onsenLs.* 

‘  The  copy-right  of  these  memoirs  produet'd  to  im;  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  jmuiKls,  and  if,  through  the  candour  ami  protection 
ol  a  generous  public,  they  shall  turn  out  no  had  bargain  to  the 
pur(  baser,  1  shall  be  most  sincerely  thankful,  and  iny  conscience 
will  he  at  rest.’ 

'I\)  complete  our  author’s  huiniHalion,  the  Hoard  of  Trade 
Was  dismissed  soon  after  his  return  home,  under  the  regulations 
ot  what  is  coinnionly  called  Mr.  Hurk<.  s  bill.  Mr.  buiiiberland 
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hert*upon  retired  from  public  life,  took  up  his  abode  at  Tunbridge 
WelLs,  and  tiiencc- forward  has  chiefly  employed  his  time  lu 
the  composition  of  various  works,  well  known  to  the  public. 

A  curious  transaction  is  recorded  p.  288,  which  reflects  so 
iniich  lionoiu’  on  Mr.  Cumberland’s  character  as  a  man  of 
principle,  that  wc  must  present  the  substance  of  it  to  our 
reader*.  An  old  geiulcman  wholly  unknown  to  him,  of  whim¬ 
sical  m -inners  and  grote>quc  appearance,  called  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  ills  house  \ciy  unexpectealy,  and  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  bcatowing  upon  Mr.  C.  the  whole  of  his  property;  at 
the  same  time  producing  title  deeds,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
transfer  by  an  absolute  deed  of  gift.  Mr.  C.  discovered  him  to 
he  the  h*t:v.  Dcciinus  hcvnolds,  a  disltint  relation,  and  warmly 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  ex'cluding  bis  natural  hen 
from  the  succession.  The  old  gentleman  persisted,  allcdging 
that  he  had  no  cliildron,  and  that  he  had  not  derived  any  of  this 
property  from  his  ancestors;  and  at  length  overcame  Mr.  C’s 
sciuplcs.  I'bc  latter  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  a  clause  of  re¬ 
sumption  inserted  in  the  deed,  much  against  the  \\  \>\\  of  his  be- 
iicfacttn,  N\lio  feared  his  inability  to  resist  the  importunity  of 
his  relations.  His  apprehensions  were  verified  ;  after  ten  years  of 
uninterrupted  cordialilY,  he  suddenly  revoked  his  grant ;  ami 
Mr.  C.,  who  bad  a  large  family  to  maintain  in  embarrassed  eir- 
cumsianees,  restored  the  dei'ds  exactly  as  he  had  received  them. 

Ifc,  w  ho  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years  retraces  the  journey 
of  life,  w  ill  find  himself  treading,  at  almost  every  step,  on  the 
graves  of  ids  former  fellow  travellers;  Juul  his  history  will  re- 
fic’iible  a  burviu^i  around,  crowded  with  the  mouumt'nts  ami 
memorials  of  the  (U  parted.  In  this  mouriitul  point  ol  view'  Mr. 
lannlK’ilaiKrs  vidume  is  pr  culiarly  striking ;  it  is  the  record  oi 
one  life,  the  regislei  of  many  deaths:  relations,  friends,  and 
eom[>auioii**, — enemies,  rivals,  and  false  patrons,  hi' has  survived, 
and  inscilbt'd  their  tombs;  with  grateful  afVretioii  remembering 
the  former,  and  witii  generous  forbearauee  disdaining  to  dis- 
lionour  the  latter.  His  work  abounds  with  anecdotes  and  eha- 
raei»'rs,\\  rillen  with  sjdrit  and  vivacity,  yet  bearing  the  semblance 
t»f  trutli. 

Amonc:  manv  amusing  and  skilful  delineations  of  the  eminent 
dead,  the  portrait  of  Lord  Meleombe  is  drawn  with  a  mastiTS 
liaud,  au<!  deserves  to  be  prefixed  to  the  next  edition  ot  his 
lordship’.''  ee’ehraicd  Diai  f/,  which  would  ihoTi  exhibit  such  a 
full  length  pieture,  boilv  and  soul,  of  a  ‘  man  of  tlie  world,’  as 
the  iveooK  of  hi^iorv  never  parallelled.  'Khe  aecounl  of  Lord 
VieoniU  SaekvilU*.  iliongh  written  with  the  amiable  partiality 
of  iVieniNbip,  <leep!v  interesting;  and  bail  our  litnits  per- 
iiiiitetl  we  vbonld  gladly  have  copied  it.  On  tiie  whole,  lliis 
work  is  highly  creditable  to  its  veteran  author,  whose  (*wa 
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character  is  certainly  displayed  in  it  with  very  little  disi^uisc: 
vanity  is  the  only  eoverinu;  which  he  puts  on  to  conceal  hiinscir, 
and  tliat,  like  a  tasliionalde  t’einale  dress,  only  lu'trays  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  shape  ot  the  wearer.  Indeed  Mr.  Cumberland  hardly 
needs  any  other  veil ;  as  a  man  he  a|>pears  amiable  in  every 
relation  ot  life;  as  a  politician  he  has  been  ill-treated  and 
nnlortiinate ;  as  an  autlior  he  imai^ines  tlial  liis  talents  liave 
been  underrated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
with  that  persuasion,  that  he  overrates  them  himself.  lli<% 
style  in  this  volume  is  generally  lucid  and  easv,  sportive  and 
harmonious;  rarely  elegant  or  energetic.  In  light  humorous 
sketches  his  pe  ncil  is  free,  and  his  colouring  agreeable  ;  in  his 
graver  pictures  the  outline  is  hard,  and  the  execution  firble. 
W  eak,  ungraceful,  anomalous  phrases  occur  too  fretpictitly  in 
tl:e  pages  of  a  writer,  who  boasts,  perhaps  not  without  some 
reason,  that  he  has  inn)roved  tlie  English  language.  There  is 
a  miserable  deficiency  of  dates  throughout  tiie  narrative,  for 
V.  Inch  no  satisfactory  apology  is  given. 

one  of  Mr.  Cumbtniand’s  favourite  objects,  in  writing 
tlu  ^e.  memoirs,  has  evidently  been  the  viiwlicotion  of  liis  literarv 
claims,  which  he  thinks  have  been  too  much  neglected,  we  shall 
make  a  few  ri*marks  on  his  most  popular  productions.  Among 
th(‘se,  |)erhaps,  merely  considered  as  works  of  genius,  we  must, 
liowever  reluetantlv,  assign  the  first  place  to  his  co;/ir(//c'.s,*  whieli, 
v\ith  more  sprlglillinessof  dialogue  and  originality  of  cdiaracter, 
an*  on  the  whole  h  ss  immoral,  than  dramatic  piee<*s  generally  are. 
Wc  regret  that  Mr.  (Mimbcrland  should  have  sacrificed  the  tlower 
of  his  talents  to  objects  so  exceplionahle.  AN  ithout  repeating 
till*  nnnuMous  imanswered  and  unanswerable  objections  wliicli 
have  hem  urged  against  theatrical  performancci,  it  is  sutlicient 
to  seal  their  eomkaniiation  that  we  have  reason  to  say,  the 
manners,  characters,  conversations,  and  incidents,  which  are  ex- 
bibited  at  a  [ilavliousc,  arc  contrary  to  that  purity  ot  heart, 
which  the  religion  of  Christ  enjoins  and  requires.  And  here 
we  agree  with  Mr.  ('umhcrland  (though  from  diilerent  mo- 
tivi's,  j  in  een>nring  the  re<*ent  rage  for  infant  actors.  Language 
eanuol  express  our  abliorreiicc  ot  the  conduct  ot  parents,  who 
thus  expose  their  offspring  to  the  pollution  ot  the  stage;  is  it  not 
making  their  children  pass  through  the  tire  to  Moloch.^  \\  liat 
Mrtuc  can  live  in  such  flames.^ 

Of  Mr.  (umlK'rland’s  novels,  Henry  ^  in  four  volumes,  is  consi- 
derablv  supcaior  to  the  common  herd  ot  this  intiamiiig  or  insipid 
raet^;  hut  wc  remember  thinking  that  its  interest  gradually  de- 
<Tmcd  from  the  first  volume,  and  that  the  flimsy  morality  wliicleit 
oeca^ionallv  incidcaiod,  was  completely  counteracted  by  the 
Very  exeeptionahle  scenes  and  characters  which  it  introduced, 

A  more  tiermanent  though  h*^'  daz/liug  reputation,  Mr. 

VoL.  II.  !> 
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(  mnbrrland  lias  ohlainrd  as  an  [‘'ssavist.  The  Ohserve^  is  u! 

It  asi  as  iinjcli  above  the  IVitlcjs^  iMiterer^  and  SaiittUren^  a 
he  below  the  Spa  tators,  'Jat/erSy  and  Rum/ilers. 

Mr.  Cumherlafid  has  made  a  hold  altempt  lo  hirer*  him- 
?(*!t  into  ihe  lii^hesl  ela^s  ot'  Hriti^h  Poets,  while;  he  would  «x- 
( hide  (^hildsmith  and  Pope  fn>in  that  rank,  because  they  had 
not  made  any  work  lai  t'e  t'nongh  lo  const  it  uie  o  'ruv.y.:  a  p<K‘r. 

helher  .M r.  ( is  singular  in  this  decision  we  have  not  thr 
means  ot’ aseerlainini;.  lie  certainly  has  failed  ot  convincint; 
ns:  hut  not  haviipj;  room  to  state  our  reasons  for  dlsscntiin:, 
uc  sliall  only  mention  that  his  pretensions  are  founded  on  a 
II(‘roic  Poem,  in  ci^ht  hooks,  written  in  Miltonic  blank  versi* ; 
and  entitled,  *  Ctt/van/y  or  VTk’  Death  of  'Phis  task, 

ilic  author  informs  us,  was  tmdt‘rtaken  with  ardour  ‘  and  scuia 
<li>patchcd  at  the  avcra<_:(;  of  tifty  lines  a  day  I’  Perhaps  iw> 
work  ot  endurini];  celchi  it  V  was  ever  comiilcted  in  such  haste ; 
hut  wcfionol  imaj/iiK*  liiat  Mr.(’.  woukf  have  niuiie  this  t<ii 
times  hotter,  if  he  had  Ciunposed  only  tive  lines  a  day:  for  lu; 
thouLTots  seem  to  he  rather  impaired  than  improved  by  tiir 
labour  which  la*  oeeasionallv  Inslows  upon  them.  'lh<*sviil  ot 
.>ome  minds  teems  spontaneiuislv  w ith  rapid,  thi(*k,  and  tleeliuf!; 
ve^i'taiien,  which  is  lov(*ly  and  luxuriant  in  prujioition  tti  the 
uticiuckcfi  freedom  of  its  growth  :  tiiai  (»f  others,  hkc  the  luoun- 
taiti  of  lichanon,  puts  forth  cedars,  slow  in  rising,  inajesric  ami 
p(‘iennial  in  niafurilv,  uni i vailed  in  excellence  and  dnnation. 

On  a  comparison  tif  Raradise  l,ost  with  i  'a/vnn/y  (waving  all 
r<  ligious  ohjeeiions  l<i  eitlu'.r  as  suhjeets  for  poetry,)  wc  never 
think  ot  the  latter,  in  reading  the  lormer;Mr.  O.’s  poem,  on  the 
<'ontrary,  eontinnallv  r(*niinds  us  of  Milton’s,  rather  by  tla 
tceblcness  than  bv  the  foiee  of  his  imitation.  ^  et  it  is  a  woik  ot 
i*on>ideral)li*  merit,  e\en  wltluiiU  estimating  its  value  by  its  bulk. 

\  oluminuus  as  .\1  r.  ( ’umlierland’s  juiblieatioiis  are  already, 
we  arc  pnuni'.ed,  at  a  jn:riod  that  we  liopc  is  still  distant,  a> 
many  pustiuimous  woikr  as  imiv  builti  iiis  iiioiiuinent. 


Art.  III.  v/  ClinUiil  Ihsinn^  uf  Dheascs.  Part  First;  being  h  A 
Clinical  History  of  the  .Acute  Rheumatism.  II.  A  Clinical  Histor>' 
of  the  Nodosity  ol  the  Joints.  Ry  John  Haygarlli,  M.  D.  I’.  R.  S. 
A'c.  Sc.  f3vo.  pp.  i(js.  I'licc  5s.  Cruttwdl,  iiath ;  Cadcil  ^  l)avi.s, 
London, 1805. 

» riiK  aeenrate  and  imjiarlial  re]»orts  of  his  practice,  which  the 
■  e\ptTii*ne»  d  physician  prc^'Crves,  we  regard  as  of  high  and 
intrinsic  value  :  their  [nihliealton  ttiert'fore  is  a  henelit  K'  the 
puhhe,  w  hich  deserves  the  waririesi  aekm^w ledgements.  Uy  ih^ 
iaet*  tin  v  oorrimunicale,  i  tisli  and  obtrusive  sViUins  aie  chcekctl# 
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(iif  progress  ot  medical  science  is  promoted,  and,  conscqncnlly, 
the  siitVerini^s  ol  the  sick  arc  more  speedily  and  elVectually  ^c- 
iiioved. 

Tlie  prisent  work  of  Dr.  Haygnrtli  contains  the  Clinical 
History  of  a  disease,  which,  from  the  tediousiiess  of  its  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  long  lusting  injuries  hy  wliich  it  is  trecpiently  suc¬ 
ceeded,  may  be  recktuied  among  the  most  distressing. 

Since  the  year  17h7,  Dr.  Haygarth  has  constantly  recorded, 
in  the  patient's  chamber,  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  every 
important  symptom,  the  remedies  which  were  employed,  and, 
when  an  oj>portunity  olVered,  the  effects  which  they  produced. 
The  observations  thus  sedulously  collected,  Dr.  Muvsurth  lias 
arranged  m  an  appropriate  tabular  lorin ;  and  thus  he  has  been 
enabled  to  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  most  important  facts  which 
have  occurred,  during  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years.  Every 
svmptom,  and  eir/i/  remedy  indeed,  are  not  thus  noticed;  but 
the  omissions  are  of  trivial  conse(pience.  We  can  readily  join 
with  Dr.  Haygarth,  in  the  observation,  that,  considering  the 
urgency  of  medical  duties,  the  intelligent  reader  will  rather  be 
surprised  that  so  many  circumstances  arc  preserved,  than  that 
some  arc  omitted. 

After  separating  nodosity  of  the  joints.  Tic  Doloureux, 
sciatica,  lumbago,  and  other  diseases  which  nosologists  have 
improperly,  in  Dr.  Haygarth's  opinion,  placed  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  rheumatism,  there  still  remained,  among  the  Dr.'s 
eases,  470  which  actually  belonged  to  ibcumatisiii.  Of  these 
only  170  were  accompanied  with  fever ;  and  come  utuler  Uie 
title  of  acute  rheumatism.  These  exclusively  form  the  subject 
of  the  first  part  of  this  most  useful  work  ;  the  principal  purpose*' 
of  which  is,  to  rccomincnd  the  peruviaii  bark,  in  preference  to 
all  other  remedies. 

'riie  most  itueresting  deductions,  founded  upon  the  facts 
noted  in  the  tables,  appear  to  be  that — more  males  are  attacked 
with  tills  disease  than  female*?;  probably  be  cause  men  arc  more 
exposcil  to  cold  and  rain  than  women — it  affects  all  ages  from 
belo>v  5  to  above  OO — it  is  more  fre(|uent  in  the  colder  than  in 
the  warmer  seasons.  Exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  is  ks 
principal  cause;  the  latent  period,  between  tlie  proximate 
cause,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  disease,  exceeded  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  only  four  cases  out  of  twenty-one;  persons  who 
have  l)ecn  previously  afflicted  with  the  ('hrouicail  rheumatism, 
the  gout,  or  sore  throat,  especially  the  first,  are  most  liable  to 
suffer  attacks  of  this  disease;  although  the  acute  rheumatism 
is  chiefiy  seated  iti  the  joints,  it  is  manifest  that  it  sometimes 
attacks  the  muscles. 

But  littN.‘  is  here  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  with  rcgpect 

Ec2  to 
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!o  t  He  rts  e>r  tin*  rnnc  elios  wliirli  have  generally  Inen  einplovnl 
ill  this  malady.  \\  e  \vi*r<'  rather  Mir|»riso(l  to  thiil  only  one  in¬ 
stance  of  the  exliihition  ut*  the  volatile  tincture  ot’  miiaeimi ; 

•  since',  tVnm  the  vt-ry  liiirh  c  haraoler  this  medicine  olitaiiu'd  tVoiii 
Dr.  Dawson,  \m*  should  have*  wished  its  re  al  merits  to  have  be  en 
ele'tcrmine’d  hy  so  accurate’  '!i  obse’rvcr  as  Dr.  llavgarili.  Wiili 
respect  to  the  remedies  in  general  use,  the  Dr.  presents  us  with 
the  lollowhig  remarks. 

In  most  of  tlic  cases  e/f  acute  rheumatism,  blood  was  taken  from  the 
arm  by  the  lancet,  before  I  received  the  interesting  intelligent c  of  tije 
efticaey  of  the  I'eriivian  bark  in  this  fever:  Even  subsetjuent  to  the 
time  when  this  import.ant  information  was  communicated,  I  did  not 
neglect  this  proj^er  and  |H)werful  remedy,  though  I  gradually  employed 
it  seldomer  and  in  diminished  tpiantities,  as  tlie  successful  use  of  the 
bark  inereased  my  confidence  in  its  salntarv  effects. 

I'or  the  same  reason,  leeches  were  much  more  fretjuently  employed  in 
tlie  former  than  the.  latter  period  of  my  pnK  tice. 

<  )nly  20  caics  are  noted  in  w  hieli  sudorificks  w’cre  administered, 
which  were  composed  of  opiates  geaierally  w  ith  antimony,  sometimes 
with  ipceaeiianha.  The  omission  of  so  usual  and  so  important  a  remedy 
must  be  aserilH-il  to  tlie  same  re.ason  as  the  neglect  of  letting  blood  by  the 
l.incct  and  leeches.  Saline  medicines  were  given  in  54  cases,  as,  acetated 
ammonia,  the  etlervescing  draught,  and  nitre. 

Antimony  ha.s  U^en  employed  not  only  as  a  febrifuge  and  antiphio* 
gistii  k  remedy,  but  principally  with  an  intention  to  cleanse  the  stomach 
arid  Uiwel.N,  as  a  preparation  for  the  exhibition  of  the  bark.  The  rhen* 
matism  was  fretjuently  relieved  by  antimoiw,  and  for  some  years  I  waited 
for  this  relief  by  iintimony,  bleeding,  leedics,  and  saline  medieines,  be¬ 
fore  the  ba;k  was  administered.  Hut,  for  a  considerable  jieriod  of  lime, 
alter  suifieit  III  evaeu.iiions  w  ere  obtained,  the  ba.rk  h.is  been  exhibited 
without  any  t’artber  delay. 

'J  be  antimonial  jxtwdei  has  been  given  in  55  and  the  tartarised  an- 
timi'ny  in  ea>es,  being  ninety  in  all. 

'1  he  warm  batli  was  employed  in  11  cases.  Ti  is  sri|xrfliiou;  to  re- 
nuik  lliat  this  remedy  is  eliietly  useful  in  the  chronical  rlieumatism.’ 

/  pj).  42—14. 

'riie  I’blef  pm  jmse  ()1  Dr.  llaygai  tli’s  clinical  liistoi  v  of  acute 
ilo’iimatism  being  to  c.Nplain  why,  in  wliat  manner,  and  with 
v\batctf«ei,  lie  has  cmploved  the  peruvian  liaik  as  a  remedy 
in  ibis  (liM'use,  it  is  uoccssai y  that  we  .'•iionbl  place  these  before 
our  rcadeis.  'J  he  circumstances  whicli  led  him  to  the  adoption 
t>lThis  moilc  of  juat’liec,  arc  thus  relat<’d. 

‘  I'or  several  yc.irs  after  the  period  when  I  commenced  die  practice 
of  physic  at  Cluster,  that  excellent  j)hyd»'Ian  the  late  Dr.  John 
l  otlu  rgill  used  annually  to  retire  troin  the  laligues  ot  his  profession 
tluiiiig  alxuit  two  months  in  tlu!  summer  to  Lc.i-H.all  in  Cheshire.  In 
this  jde.a.dng  rural  retreat,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  t(»  enjoy  hisver)' 
impioving  and  enlcitniuiug  convci*atiuii.  He  allowed  me  the  ver> 
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iinpoi  tant  privilege  of  stating  to  him  the  doubts  and  didiciilties  which 
ofu  n  perplexed  me  as  a  young  physician.  With  a  truly  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  mind  he  treely  and  generously  communicated  to  me  his  opinion 
and  advice  whenever  he  was  thus  consulted. 

In  one  ot  the^  friendly  visits  I  solicited  his  counsel  fora  patient  ill  of 
a  rheumatic  fever.  He  rexommended  that  the  poruvian  bark  Nhonld  be 
administered.  At  this  ailviec  I  cxprcsseil  gre;it  surprise  ;  that  it  was  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  motle  of  treutmeiijt  which  1  had  U-en  taught  by  the 
most  judicious  and  leaiiu'd  authors  and  professors;  and  that  1.  had 
always  understood  the  bark  to  be  highly  iniproiH;r  in  all  inllaiiunatory 
ditordeis. 

To  my  obj<*ctIons  he  replied.  **  when  1  was  a  young  physician, 
being  twit'e  tailed  out  of  my  Ix  d  to  visit  patients  in  a  fn^^lv  night,  1 
caught  a  very  stnrre  rlieiimatic  fever.  Uy  the  adv  icc  of  my  medical 
hrctliren  I  had  been  blocxleil  repeatedly  and  l.irgely,  even  to  ounces. 
My  disease  yet  remained  unsubdued,  and  my  blood  still  exhibited  an 
inflammatory  crust.  Hence  I  w  as  tonvinmi  that  the  mclliod  of  curing 
tliis  fever  by  such  copious  evacuations  was  erroneous.  Soon  after  my 
recovery,  I  was  desired  to  visit  a  patient  ill  of  an  acute  rheumatism.  At 
my  rerpiest,  Sir  Kdward  Hulse,  at  lliat  time  the  most  eminent  physician 
in  London,  was  consulted.  He  proposed  that  we  should  onier  the 
Peruvian  bark.  1  gladly  agreed  to  the  pro|)csal,  .as  I  thought  there  were 
several  analogies  l>etwecn  an  ague  and  a  rheumalick  fever.  In  br)tb 
diseases,  the  urine  lets  fall  a  similar  lateriiious  sediment.  In  intermit¬ 
tent,  as  well  »^hcumatick  fevers,  th<^  blood  when  left  is  covered  with 
an  inflammatory  crust.  The  pain  and  fever  of  rheumatism  have  certain 
periodical,  though  not  quite  regular  paroxysms  and  inU  rmissioiis. 

In  this  consultation  with  Sir  Kdward  Hiilse,  the  bark  was  given  witli 
such  manifest  adv'antage,  that  I  have  ever  since  adopted  tin?  practice  in 
this  disease,  and  recommend  it  to  you  in  spite  of  all  medical  authorities 
to  the  contrary."  pp.  45 — IS. 

Dr,  llaygartli  is  very  inurh  pleased  at  being  abl<!  to  t rare  Ihe 
tra<litionaI  anlhoritv,  by  vvliieh  tin:  benelit  to  be  deri’cd  Iroiii 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  tlic  acute  i beiimaii- in,  iiad  Ihm’u  .n  enred 
to  ns;  having  discovered  by  examination  ol  Dr.  Uiehard  Moi- 
ton’s  treatise  on  levers,  that  Dr.  I  lube  bad  derived  ibis  renicdy 
from  that  pbysieiun. 

ft  appears*  that  in  o5  otit  of  b()  of  t.bc  cases  wbicb  were  m>i«  d, 
the  balk  was  giv’en  in  the  llr>l  foilniglit,  and  ol  inese  it  was 
uiven  in  only  S  eases  within  tin*  first  week.  In  the  KMiiainiiig 
>1  cases  its  emplovnient  eoinmoneed  troni  tlie  ibih.  to  the  40ih. 
diiv.  I»ut  being  unable  to  give  to  this  iisetnl  and  r«  so‘eta!de 
work  all  the  atttMilioii  we  could  wi^li,  we  must  brndly  •bsii  ve, 
flint  after  tin:  stoinacli  and  bowads  bad  been  sniH -iently  el  ’anscd 
by  antimonials,  the  bark  was  given  in  doses  ot  gr.  v.  x,  \v.  every 
two,  three,  or  tour  hours ;  and  it  this  (piantity  bad  a  a'n'ary 
»‘ii**et,  ii  was  gradually  iner«*ased  to  x\.  xx\.  or  xl.  gi'*.  v/itli 

.-■•  dulous  allenUuii,  uevci  to  add  more  tiian  wlial  [»ert»:eily 

itgiced 
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agreed  with  the  stomach  of  the  patient.  The  salutary  effects  of 
this  remedy  were  so  considerable,  as  to  induce  Dr.  Haygarili 
to  make  the  following  conclusion. 

*  Except  Mercury  in  the  Syphilis,  there  are  few  or  perhaps  no  ex¬ 
amples  where  a  remedy  can  produce  such  sjx*edy  relief  and  |K*rfcct 
recovery  in  so  formidable  a  disease.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pemvian  bark  has  a  much  more  powerful 
effect  in  the  rheumaiick  than  any  other  fever:  and  that  it  does  not  even 
cure  an  ague  so  certainly  and  so  quickly,  p.  Ql. 

Wc  are  confident  that  this  publication  will  be  highly  useful, 
and  that  it  will  serve  to  establish  the  prm’licc  which  it  so 
strongly  recommends ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
practice  of  administering  the  hark,  in  acute  rheinnatism,  after 
sufficient  evacuation  has  been  secured,  is  by  no  means  uneom- 
iiion  in  the  metropolis. 

V\>  regret  that  wc  are  obliaed  to  notice  but  bri<‘fly  Dr.  Hay- 
garth's  clinical  history  of  the  nodo>iiy  of  the  joints;  a  disease, 
which  he  conceives  to  he  clearly  distinguishable  from  all  others, 
by  symptoms  manifestly  different  from  the  gout,  and  from  both 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  I’his  tlisease  appears  to  be  ah 
most  peculiar  to  women,  and  eliicfly  affects  the  joints  of  tiie 
fingers.  For  fmther  information  respecting  this  most  distressing 
and,  we  lament  to  say,  frequent  disease,  wc  must  refer  our  reader^ 
to  Dr.  Hay  garth's  eorreet  history;  espceially  since  an  opportu¬ 
nity  will  soon  offer  for  making  farther  observations  on  tins  ma¬ 
lady,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  claim  of  this  truly  bcuievo- 
lent  and  iulelligcnt  writer,  who  says, 

'The  faithful  picture  drawn  from  nature  is  here  exliibited  to  excite 
the  compassion  and  exertion  of  my  professional  brelhitn  to  prevent,  it 
possible,  so  distre^ssful  a  malady  at  its  commencement.  As  the  Nodes 
.at  first  produce  but  little  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  arc  seldom  or  never 
dangerous,  they  rarely  excite  the  notice  which  they  deserve,  and  would 
obtain,  if  the  patients  were  hilly  aw'are  that  this  insidious  disorder 
would  continue  for  life,  and  would  make  every  future  day  more  imconi- 
fonable.  pp.  Ia7» 

Ft  atfords  us  considerable  satisfaction  to  find  that  Dr.  Hay- 
cariii  proposes  soon  to  publish  similar  records  of  his  practice  ui 
the  lit  atment  of  hcrpis  or  scorLiitic  emptious,  of  indigest  ton  ^ 
and  ot  Itypncliondriacism  :  being  of  opinion  that  experience  has 
Miggrsted  some  important  improvements  iu  the  melbod  ot  curing 
these  diseases. 


L  4*>7  ] 


Art.  IV.  Playfair’s  Intfutry  into  the  permanent  Causes  of  the  Dtuiint 
and  fail  oj  pawerjul  and  inalthy  \atinn^^  \c.  loruludcd  from 
/>.  332. 


1  N  tlir  next  division  of  the  woik,  Mr.  I*.  |»roeec*(ls  to  rxainiiie 
llic  nature  and  etleets  ot  interior  causes  til  deelinc^  w  hich  folli»w 
the  possession  of  wealth.  'I'he  inere;ise  of  the  riches  of  a  eouiilry 
cannot  but  produce  visible  cttecls  on  the  morals  and  maiiner.s 
ot  its  inhabitants.  Habits  of  iudustiy  become  relaxed  ;  imagi¬ 
nary  wauls  are  created  ;  the  numl>er  of  idle  memlKTs  of  society, 
whose  chiei  o(!Cupntion  it  is  to  invent  new  modes  of  dissipation 
and  Irivolity  is  increased,  and  lberel)v  contagion  is  im)>arted, 
which,  l)y  degrees,  corrupts  the  better  principles  of  those  who 
bect)mc  exposed  to  its  intluence. 

'rih‘  eflccts  of  sucli  a  state  of  tilings  is  in  no  respect  more 
evident,  than  in  education,  'riie  end  and  tlie  means  arec  ijually 
perverted.  I  Ik*  nature  of  man,  the  design  of  his  c.xistenci*,  his 
relations  and  obligations,  cspeciallv  towards  the  Supreme  lleing, 
are  left  in  the  shade;  and  the  heir  of  iminortalit v  is  treated  as 


if  he  were  merely  an  ephemeron  sporting  m  the  tre.nsient  gleam 
of  human  life.  'I  here  is  freijuently  to  be  found,  at  the  same  time, 
a  remarkable  inattention  to  the  appropriate  (pialitications  of  that 
spheTe,  which  the  pupil  is  destined  to  occupy,  even  in  this  state 
of  things;  juid  not  seldom  a  glaring  want  of  necessary  ijualiti- 
cations  in  tiiose,  who  take  upon  them  the  responsible  olhee  of 
uistructors.  Manv  of  the  author’s  observations,  on  these  topics, 
are  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  to  remedy  the  evils  complaiiK'd  ot, 
it  is  r(*commonded,  that  government  employ  its  intluence  in 


establishing  a  pro[)er  mode  of  ciliieation,  and  in  taking  care 
that  those  who  undertake  that  <iuty  are  sulliciently  (pudilied 
to  discharge  it.  For  our  part,  we  should  be  Siury  lo  see  anv 
government  of  tin;  present  day,  rialucing  theories  ot  rduea- 
tion  lo  a  law.  We  sluuild  not  be  laintent  lo  commit  the  task 
of  legislation  on  this  subjeet,  even  to  our  enligiitened  author. 
One  paiKige  in  his  observations  we  must  pomteilly  eond(‘um,  al- 
itiough  some  statesimm  might  be  toimd,  who  would  approvt;  ot 
ft; — ‘  reading  and  writing  ar(‘  ol  a  very  doubilnl  utility  to  the 
labouring  class  ofsoci<  tv.’  d’his  is  a  sentiment  worthy  ot  the 
sages  who  composed  the  decrees  ot  the  council  ot  I  rent;  tuit 
it  >!irely  merits  reprobation  in  every  country,  in  wrneh  tiu! 
/hV'.V  is  translated  into  the  vernacular  longue.  Ihdigion  is  not 
so  much  as  named  among  the  ‘chiei  parts  id  cdueation.*  It 
mav,  indeed,  be  suppo'Cil  to  be  includi'd  in  tlu  it'i  nis  ‘  good 
principles’,  ‘  good  habits,’  but  if  so,  it  deserved,  to  say  the  least, 

ili>iinel  meir.ion. 

'file  other  intei!  >r  causes  of  decline  in  nations,  eon^i(!ere<l  by 
the  autiior,  are  those  arising  fruiii  iiiereased  taxation  :  Jii>ii:  the 
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encroacliinfiits  ot\ public  and  privilt'jxod  bodies;  from  tlio  iin- 
e(|ual  division,  aiui  ])artial  distribution  of  property;  from  the 
nroduce  of  ibe  soil  becoinin*;  insulbcicmt  for  the  sustenance  of 
luxurious  |H*opIe  ;  from  the  continual  increase  of  tijc  poor ;  and 
from  the  tendency  wbicli  capital  and  industry  have  to  leave  a 
wealthy  country.  In  ireaiiiv^  of  these  topics  the  author  displays 
much  real  philosophy,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  ihini's.  W  e 
are  freijucntly  struck  with  the  accuracy  ot  the  traits  given  of 
present  times,  and  tremble  at  inlerences  whii'h  he  appears  so 
i;‘iiturally  to  draw.  It  cannot,  we  fear,  be  denied  that  all  tin* 
causes  just  mentioned,  are  to  be  found  strongly  operating  against 
the  welfare  of  our  country:  and  we  think  with  even  a  more 
powerful  7y/o;v// elTeet  than  the  author  has  ascribed  to  them. 

That  commercial  prosperity,  which  has  obtained  us  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  [jowerful  and  w(‘.dihy  nation,  resulted  to  us  from 
causes  apparently  ctisiial,  and  has  been  carried  to  its  present 
pitch,  by  events  altogetiier  twtraordinarv.  From  the  excessive 
increase  of  taxation,  it  is  now,  apparently,  become  necessary  to 
our  well-being,  if  not  to  our  indopendenee ;  and  has  obtained 
an  itnportaiK  e,  to  which  nollfmg  is  thought  too  sacred  to  be 
sjicriliced,  F'or  its  sake  the  principles  of  truth  ami  justice  are 
openly  violated  ;  tlie  declared  laws  of  heaven  are  infringed  ;  and 
the  plainest  riglu>  nf  himianily  are  trampled  underfoot.  Nay, 
we  fear,  that  in  t’lu'  sigiii  of  <  #od,  commerce  is  with  us  an 
object  of  idi)latrv,as  inueh  as  lire  ever  was  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Iva^t.  Nor  is  thi.^  dniie  so  tacitly  as  some  may  .suppose. 
^^’hal  is  the  language  of  those  deei>i»)us,  in  our  highest  legis¬ 
lative  assemblies,  which  dt'clare.  that  so  corrupt  a  limb  of  our 
rommeree  .as  the  S/nir  Trade  shall  be  preserved,  in  ptfmted 
r<mtr.adiclion  to  the  authority  of  (lod,  ami  tin*  dt'clared  end  of 
his  providential  and  moral  government:  I )t;c*isions  sneii  as  these, 
passt^l  bv  the  constituted  representatives  of  a  nati<^n,  are  formal 
aets  hv  which  national  ehaiaeler  is  to  he  estimated,  and  may 
!>«'  appealed  it>,  l>y  the  Almighty  ruler,  in  the  sight  of  all  intel¬ 
ligent  beings,  as  a  jusiineation  of  his  severest  judgements  against 
a  peoph*  professing  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

liicre  are  other  points  in  our  eommorcial  and  fmancial 
'irrangemrnls,  wiiieh  arc  making  d«‘(g)  inroads  on  moral  prin- 
ci[>le.  upon  which,  could  we  tind  room  to  dlla’e,  we  slioiild  have 
reason  to  inter  the  voire  ol’  warning  to  our  ♦•omitry.  W  e  can 
eidv  hint  at  some  of  them;  such  as,  the  imlueemiMit  to  the 
destructive  ]>as-iu!i  of  gaming,  lu'ld  out  by  our  lotteries;  tiic 
natural  transition  to  higher  branches  ot’  it,  to  whieii  our  funded 
rystem  vieltls  s  leh  I’aeiiitics  ;  the  impatient  efforts  to  ln'rome 
rich,  exeinti  i)y  tlie  luxuriousness  of  tlie  age,  proni[<ting  to 
luinous  <pet'ulations,  and  abuses  of  credit ;  and  the  habitual 
•.'olailons  of  the  solemnity,  not  to  sav  veiitv,  of  oaths,  wliieh 
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our  revenue  laws,  in  evorv  department,  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce.  1  iie  following  extract  adds  another  instance  ; 

'  \Vhf*n  a  nation  breomes  the  slave  of  its  revenue,  and  sncrirtces 
every  thing  to  that  object,  abast*s  that  favour  revenue  an“  dllhcult  to  n*- 
form  ;  but  surely  it  would  be  well  to  take  some  moilo  to  prevent  the 
facility  with  which  people  get  drunk,  and  the  temptation  that  is  laid  to 
do  so.  The  immense  number  of  public  hou.'>t's,  and  tlic  way  in  which 
they  give  credit,  are  undoubtedly,  in  pai't,cau  ?s  ot  this  evil.  It  would 
be  easy  to  lessen  the  iiumlxT,  without  hurting  liberty,  and  it  would  be 
no  injustice  if  publicans  were  prevented  from  legal  recovery  for  berr 
or  spirits  consumed  in  their  houses,  in  the  same  manner  that  payment 
cannot  be  enibreed  of  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  un¬ 
less  for  necessaries.  There  could  lx:  no  hardship  in  this,  and  it  would 
produce  a  great  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  lower  orders/  p.  220. 

The  external  causes  of  decline  in  nations,  originaiing  in  tlie 
envy  and  enmity  of  oiIut  countries,  and  manifested  by  rival- 
ship  in  peace  ami  open  aggressions  in  war,  are  much  more  sim¬ 
ple  In  tlieir  operations,  and  vi*iiblc  in  their  eonsenm  nec's. 

J'hc  former  of  lliese  kinds  of  hostility  is  among  the  ndincments 
of  modern  limes,  and  has  been  not  inaptly  called  ilu!  war  of 
tlu‘  eustoin-house.  AVhon  will  men  act  towards  each  other  upon 
the  iiiimnlahle  principles  ofc(piity,  and  the  war  of  rivaUhip,  as 
of  violence,  he  known  no  more! 

The  following  extract  will  prosettt  the  author's  views  f)f  the 
manner  and  degree,  in  wliieli  the  several  causes  enunu  rated  alleet 
our  own  counliy. 

*  The  power  anil  wealili  of  Britain,  according  to  the  delinition  given 
at  tlie  beginning  of  this  work,  arc  founded  not  on  comjuois,  I'Ktcnl 
of  territory,  su|K'rior  population,  or  a  more  lavourable  soil  or  climate,  or 
even  in  bravery  ;  for  in  those  it  is  but  on  a  par  with  other  nations. 
The  only  natural  advantages  of  Britain  are,  its  insular  situation  and  tho 
disposition  of  tlie  people,  and  the  excellent  torin  ot  its  government. 
From  the  two  first  have  arisen  that  gixxi  government,  coinmeree,  and 
industry ;  and  on  those  have  arisen  again  a  great  naval  power,  ami 
uncommon  wealth.  In  arms,  it  d^ies  not  appear  that  Kngland  is  .so 
|>owerful  by  land,  in  proportion  as  in  tormer  times :  her  power  must 
then  be  considered  as  a  naval  power,  and  that  tounded  principally  ou 
commen'c. 

‘  As  such  then  we  have  only  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  she 
stands,  and  find  in  what  she  is  vulnerable. 

We  must  first  begin  with  the  interior  situation,  to  follow  the  'same 
order  that  has  been  attended  to  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Changes  of  manners,  habits  ot  education,  and  die  natural  effects  of 
luxury,  are  as  likely  to  operate  on  the  British  empiri!,  as  on  some  others 
which  they  have  destroyed. 

From  the  uneijual  division  of  property,  tlicre  is  perhaps  l<*ss  danger, 
but  from  the  emplovniciu  of  capital  there  is  more  than  almost  in  any 
other  nation. 
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From  llir  abuses  of  law  and  public  institutions  and  tesprit  de  corps, 
wc  run  a  very'  gmt  risk;  more  indeed  than  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
iiK  nt  or  even  a  re  public.  I’liese  last  are  the  dangers  that  most  seriously 
threaten  a  nation  living  nndei  a  mixed  government. 

As  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  iKroniing  unequal  to  the*  maintenance 
ot  a  ^M'ople  addit  titl  to  liixuriotis  habits,  we  have  much  also  to  fear  from 
that :  the  oper.tiion  is  begun,  and  its  elfcets  will  soon  be  most  se  rious ; 
tiiey  arc  already  ledt ,  and  very  visible. 

From  t.ixalion,  unproductive  and  idle  peojde,  we  have  more  to  fear 
than  niost  nations  :  and  from  an  alteration  in  t!ie  manners  of  tlanking, 
and  ]K'rsons  and  property  leaving  the  nation,  we  have  as  much  as  any 
other  nation,  according  ti)  the  degree  ot  wnilth  that  we  possess  ;  so  that, 
upon  ilic  whole,  the  interior  ('allies  ot  decline  are  such  as  it  is  extremely 
iicecss:iiy  to  gnard  against  in  the  most  attentive  manner. 

In  re.-pec  t  to  theext<*rior  causes,  we  are  exempt  entirely  from  some, 
from  others  wc  are  not  ;  and,  in  one  ease,  we  have  exterior  causes  for 
ho|>e  that  no  nation  ever  yet  had. 

'J  lie  advancement  of  other  nations,  their  enmity  and  envy,  are  full  ns 
likely  to  opt  rate  against  thi**  nation  as  against  any  other  that  ever  existed  ; 
but  as  we  owe  none  of  onr  >uj)eiioiity  to  geographical  situation  like  the 
Greek  islands,  tlie  Delta  ot  F.gypt,  and  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  wc  mil  no  risk  of  any  diseuvciy  in  geography,  or  in  navigation, 

rating  much  to  our  disadvantage.’  pp.  I()l— -I93. 

'Fwo  eliaplors  arc  ocon]'ie(l  in  consider! ng  the  subject  of  the 
national  debt  and  sinkinig-fund ;  and  the  taxes  for  the  nuiinle- 
iianec  of  the  poor;  a  pari  of  our  internal  oeconoiny  which 
loudly  calls  for  revi>ion  and  iinprovcMiicnt.  Mr.  I'.  otVers  on 
tho.'>c  topit's,  some  considerations  worthy  of  the  notice  of  those 
to  whom  the  investigation  properly  helong.s. 

As  lovers  of  oin*  country,  we  are  happy  to  find  tiiat,  while  we 
a:*  exposed  to  the:  combined  operation  of  the  causes  of  decline, 
ah  cad  V  cmni'icraleel,  there  arc,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  I\,  conn- 
lerarting  causes  peculiar  to  I'.nglaiid  itself.  Onr  insular  siru- 
arioii;  the  nciiviiy  of  the  Krilish  character:  the  eomnlete  idenfilv 
ot  our  ini<'rc'>?v;  tin*  topii  ot  onr  government;  the  security  ol 
prop*,  riy  ;  and  we  agree  with  him  in  adding, 

‘  'Fhe  religion',  worship  cf  the  country,  which,  witliout  any  dispute  or 
‘|Uestion,  is  gre.itly  in  itst.ivour. 

'1\>  speak  nothing  of  the  religious  opinions  or  modes  of  worship  in 
ancient  times,  there  are  thre  e  at  prcacnt  that  merit  attention  and  admit 
of  eon'ip.irison. 

'The  Christ:  in  religion  is  tUstinguished  for  raising  men  in  character, 
3Tu!  the  Mahoim  (l.in  for  .'^inking  ilu  m  lower.  Wherever  the  Mahomedan 
tv.th  hns  <  xt(  nilrd,  the  people  are  degraded  in  their  manners,  and  die 
g.overnments  df  sp(,ti('.  'J'he  disposition  ol  a  Mahomedan  king  or  emperoi 

more  difV<*rent  in  its  nature,  troni  that  ol  a  Christian  sovereign,  than 
lii**  form  ot  a  li.it  is  from  that  of  a  tin  ban.’  pp.  Iiu3,  204. 

*  Amongst  ihose  who  profess  Christianity  it  has  been  remarked,  by 
°  ‘  ail 
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aU  who  have  travelled,  and  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ol>aer\’ing 
it,  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturer,  liourish  most  in  Pro- 
icsunl  countries.  Even  where  there  arc  ditferent  sects  of  the  Christian 
r<*ligic»  in  the  same  country,  arts,  manulacturcs,  and  ctrmmcrcc,  appear 
to  have  flourished  most  amongst  lire  Protestants.’  p.  264. 

‘  I  he  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  clogged,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
church,  with  a  great  number,  both  of  dogmatical  and  practical  errors, 
til  It  tend  not  only  to  terrify  tlie  mind,  but  actuallyenibarrass  the  business 
of  human  lite.'  pp.  65,  66. 

Tlicsc,  undoubtedly,  arc  circumstances  of  a  favourable  as^ 
peel ;  but  \vc  liope  that  our  countrymen  will  not  rely,  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  impending  dangers,  upon  any  external  advnnlagei 
or  upon  any  false  presumption  of  superior  holiness;  but  denv? 
their  conridence  from  those  more  legitimate  sources,  which  true 
religion  opens  to  their  view. 

The  charts,  by  which  Mr.  P.  endeavours  to  represent,  the  ge¬ 
neral  iluetuutions  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  ancient  and 
modern  nations;  the  extent,  population,  and  revenue  of  existing 
I'uiopean  kingdoms;  the  progress  of  British  coiiiineice  during  the 
last  century;  and  tlie  comparative  stale  of  the  finances  of  England 
and  I'lauee,  lor  two  centuries  past,  arc  ingeniously  constructed. 
rhosc  who  are  acquainted  with  J)r.  Priestley’s  cliarls  and  Mr. 
P.’s  Atlas,  will  not  he  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  That  of  universal  commercial  history', 
as  far  as  relates  to  ancient  commerce,  must  be  founded  upon 
liypothetical  grounds  ,  as  no  data  exist  to  enable  tlie  author  to 
♦  ^timatc  its  iKiual  amount.  We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  lie 
has,  generally,  over-rated  the  trade  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
'I’here  is  an  error  in  the  engraving  of  a  date,  in  the  title  of  the 
;jd.  cliart  which  has  escaped  Mr.  l^’s  notice. — 

Tpon  the  whole,  the  inquiry’ of  Mr.  is  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  performance.  It  oilers  to  the  i’oiiiiciaii  and  the 
PhiIoso[>lier,  important  subjects  of  reflection,  'lo  the  former, 
it  [Mcscnts  the  vast  field  of  expcrieiue,  from  which  he  may 
gather  maxims  applicable  to  the  present  slate  of  his  couiiiiv; 
and  this  seems  to  he  the  object,  which  the  autiior  has  kept 
chiefly  in  view.  'J’he  latter,  if  he  prosecutes  his  investigations  upon 
principles  aceordanl  with  divine  revelation,  will  feel  tliat  Mr.  P. 
lias  not  brought  into  the  discussion  those  just  views  of  the  moral 
condition  of  man,  which  the  Scriptures  afford,  and  which  stand 
To  intimately'  counected  witli  his  subject.  Hen(!e,  lie  will  infer 
that  he  has  not  discovered  the  radical  cause  of  the  evils  w  hicli 
he  points  out ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  most  eflicaeioiu 
remedy  whieh  they  admit  of,  has  equally  been  overlooked, 
legislative  acts  are  proper,  as  they  tend  to  counteract  visible 
irregularities  ;  but  they  cannot  reach  their  latent  spring. 


It 
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It  may  . appe  ar  paradoxical  to  some  of  our  readers,  when  we 
nRiition  religion  as  the  emo  of  political  disorder^.  Hut  we  are 
not  afraid  of  avowing  our  conviction,  that,  as  all  the  evils  inci¬ 
dent  to  humanity  have  one  common  origin,  tiioy  rccjuire  one 
common  remedy.  I  he  “  (Jospcl  of  the  grace  of  Ood”  is  that 
atitidote  which  divine  wisdom  hath  pre[)ared,  and  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  destined  to  eiVcct  a  more  important  and  henign  change 
upon  the  human  race,  than  any  that  the  world  hath  yet  seen. 
l»y  its  inlluenee  that  order  (»f  imm  is  produced,  of  whom  he,  who 
iu\cr  uttered  a  sentence  without  a  weighty  meaning,  said,  )V 
arc  the  salt  o  f  the  earth!'  That  man  is,  therefore,  the  best  pa¬ 
triot,  and  most  ethcacionsly  resists  the  “  permanent  causes  of  the 
decline  and  fall”  c»f  his  country,  who  most  zealously  diffuses 
around  him  the  knowledge  of  ilial  Gospel,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  right(‘ousness  and  peace. 

Art.  V.  A  perforation  of  the  Ancient  Moder  of  bestoivin^  \ames  on 
the  Rivers,  Hilh,  rnllics.  Plains,  and  Settlements  of  Britain  ;  recorded 
in  no  Author.  Hy  G.  Dyer.  8vo.  pp.  did.  price  7s.  boards,  lohiuion, 
Lt)ngman,  &c.  IbO.'i. 

island  which  we  inhabit,  has  been  successively  oeeupied 
^  hv  so  many  dilVerent  nations,  that  onr  antifpiarie>  have  him 
not  a  iitth*  perjdexed  amidst  the  variety  of  sources  that  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  ehoiee,  for  derivations  of  names  assigned  to  the 
natural  fi'atures  of  tlu‘  eoinUry,  the  districts,  or  the  tow  ns,  which 
lliey  have  had  to  describe.  So  far  as  the  origin  of  these  miirht 
assist  in  <lispersing  the  obscurity  whieVi  envelopes  the  aneii  nt 
history  of  G’leat  Dritain,  to  ascertain  it  would  evidently  be  de¬ 
sirable.  A\  e  give  cretlit,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Dyer,  for  the  design 
of  his  vidume  ;  and  [)roceed  impartially  to  consider  the  plan 
that  lu‘  has  adopted,  and  (he  manner  in  whieli  lie  lias  applied 
it  to  the  pur[>ose  that  he  had  in  view. 

**  It  is  evident,”  says  he,  that  the  names  of  rivers  and  settlements  on 
.streams  must  be  very  ancient.  In  a  countr)*^  first  discovered  there  was 
prvst  nted  to  its  primitive  explorer,  land,  w  ater,  or  rivers  :  perhaps  the  wa^ 
ters,  or  fhr  stkcams,  conveyed  the  same  idf*a.  He  had  heard  no  particular 
names  for  these,  nor  had  he  observed  thtf  qualities  belonging  to  them : 
they  werv  therefore  called  simply  waters,  rivers,  streams,  icc.  ;  and  the 
term  by  w  hich  lie  denoted  his  own  stream,  became  the  perpetuated  name 
ot  his  dwefnng. 

“  For  waters  or  streams  of  other  settlements,  distinguishing  names  or 
synonyines  must  have  been  adopted  ;  but  at  every  colony  the  terms  water, 
river,  lake,  brook.  \c.  were  anciently,  as  at  this  day,  sulHcient. 

“  In  tim^'  adv etiturers  arrive,  the  territory  is  enlarged,  the  torm''r 
being  uisulVicif.nt.  additional  synonyuics  must  be  received  from  the  com¬ 
mon  atcH.k  of  Vi»*  known  languages. 
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It  was  necessary  also  when  men  had  formed  a  regular  state,  and  when 
every  part  was  to  be  subjected  to  general  regulations,  that  they  should 
take  dilTercnt  names  for  their  dwellings.  They  had  btrn  accustomed  to 
a  few  general  terms  for  iratcr,  itrt'am,  hill,  &c.  but  when  these  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  multiplied  or  varied,  every  new  village  was  distinctly  deno¬ 
minated,  and  often  by  an  addition  to,  or  an  alteration  ol  the  initial,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  original  name.  Thus  ditl'erent  denominations,  though 
synonymes,  were  given  to  eacli  towndiip  on  the  s;ime  river  ;  and  altho* 
one  stream  had  sometimes  two  or  moreaian  s,  from  running  through 
ilirterent  territories,  or  by  several  towns,'  in  general  the  chief  village,  or 
residence,  gave  perhaps  distinction  to  the  whole  river. 

“  Society  being  originally  formed  of  clans  or  families,  anil  c.ach  living 
within  its  own  bounds,  or  on  its  own  stream,  the  same  names  8ometime.<s 
tx'curied  in  each  township  ;  and  hence  the  reason  that  so  m:iny  rivers  and 
villages  received  nearly  *die  same  apj>eUalions.”  pp.  10,  11. 

This  hypothesis  is  n  asouablt',  and  agreeable  to  known  facts: 
but  before  we  accoin patty  the  anthor  farther  on  his  road,  it  is 
ncces?>arv  to  turn  hack,  in  order  Hist  to  examine  the  jtoint  from 
which  he  look  his  departure,  and  the  authority  on  wliich  the  tii- 
rcclioti  of  his  course  was  decided. 

**  To  explore  the  etymologies  of  a  few  rivers  and  towns  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Exeter,  the  author  of  this  treatise  had  recourse  to  books  of  custo¬ 
mary  reference  ;  and  after  repeated  disappointments  he  discovered,  that  to 
the  Kaelic  alone  were  wc  indebted  for  the  names  of  all  our  rivers,  hills, 
aiul  old  settlements.”  p.  4. 

Here  we  meet  witii  some  causes  of  iicsitation.  It  appears,  at 
the  lirst  view,  verv  improhablc,  that  the  names  ol  ni/  our  rivers, 
hills,  and  old  settlements,  should  have  been  conferred  by  the 
same  nation.  It  is  ntfcrly  uncertain,  moreover,  that  the  Irish 
ever  possessed  the  Tchofe  of  Britain;  and,  indeed,  it  is  incoinpa- 
til)l(‘  with  llie  most  ancient  traditions,  Ixuli  ol  tiio  Irish  and  the 
Welsh  nations.  But,  supposing  these  dillieulties  obviated,  it  is 
well  known,  that  many  of  our  old  settlements,  (or  towns)  are  of 
later  dale  than  any  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  general  use  of  tin? 
(Jaelic  (or  Irisli)  language  in  Britain  :  ami  were  it  otlicrwise,  the 
nature  of  that  latiguage,  at  least  as  it  is  represented  by  our  author, 
is  e.xtremely  ill-adaptecl  to  etymological  certainty,  in  such  an 
im|uirv. 

Of  this  last  remark,  a  better  illustration,  or  a  stronger  confir¬ 
mation,  can  hardly  be  desired,  than  iliat  which  presents  itself  at 
the  eoinmeiicement  of  Mr.  D.’s  investigation. 

The  following  W'ords  in  the  Gaelic  language  denote  irater  or  stream, 
(to  wit.)  An,  Ad,  A.mh,  or  Av,  Easc.  or  Esc,  ^c.  Oiche,  written 
t  )e.  and  Ock  ;  and  these,  with  their  synonymes  as  in  tlie  following  tables, 
1  consider  as  tive  roots  of  words;  signilying  water  or  stream. 
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anollior  place,  the  author  hrinc^s  an  old  house  over  his  hca<l ;  al- 
ihoii^h  in  cireuin5>ianccs  which  seemed  to  ensure  his  escapt, 
eillier  by  land  or  WiiUr. 

*'  We  have  many  ancirnl  settlements,”  says  he,  '*  w'ilh  the  prxnomen 
//<•«.  Tims  it  //tv/ is  old,  Henhum  must  be  old  border ;  Hennock  old 
hill ;  llvtuiy,  a  little  hill  in  Devon,  little  old  ;  Henletf  in  Arden,  the  old 
water  land  in  the  woixl  land. — ^I'he  reader  will  acknowledge  that  old  house 
could  not  be  the  most  early  lunu*.  ot*  this  dwelling,  and  Irom  what  has 
been  mentioned  he  may  sustxci  that  it  is  a  modern  apixdlation.  lien,  in 
old  Gaelie  names,  is  tretpieiuly  derived  from  water  or  from  hill ;  thus 
Henley  on  the  Thames  means  tiot  as  usually  rendered,  but  the  stream  town 
or  territory  ;  and  is  derived  from  an  or  en  water,  which  la>t  though  writ¬ 
ten  en  was  always  pronounced  hen ;  but  as  u  and  n  ar©  convertible,  hen 
may  Ix^  derived  from  an  or  eu  an  hill.  Thus  we  have  Hennnek,  in  Devon, 
whidi  intplics  hill  land.  I  know  not  the  situation  of  llendra,  but  if  it 
lie  on  a  stream,  I  should  render  it  the  stream  house  j  if  on  an  hill,  the  hill 
habitation.”  pp, 

Ancictit  btmsts,  called  llcndra,  are  verv  numerous  bolli  in 
Cornwall  anil  Wales,  lieu  si«;nifics  nld\  and  dra  is  a  conimou 
allt\  ill  tbc  tormation  of  abstract  nouns.  These  mansions  wcrcsi> 
named,  as  pennnncnt  liaiiitations ;  in  distinction  from  the  lliHnds, 
or  Itmpnrarif  residences,  that  were  used,  ilurini;  the  summer 
season,  lor  the  convenience  of  pastoral  occupations. 

Many  more  inst.'iiices,  in  which  Mr.  D.  appears  to  have  been 
niist;uidcd  hy  his  system,  might  he  adilnccd;  Imt  we  hope  that  the 
preceding  will  sutliee,  i)oth  to  guard  our  readers  against  mistakes 
on  the  snhjeet,  and  toa<lmonis)i  onr  iiuiustrions  author  to  establish 
his  future  etymological  researches  on  more  solid  principles.  So 
tar  are  wi'  Irom  wi>hing  n>  discourage  pursiut>  of  tliis  nature,  dial 
\vc  feel  ourselves  indehied  to  alt  wiio  lai>our  to  illustrate  the  an¬ 
cient  languages  of  the  Ihitish  Islands;  and  verv  inueh  regret  t<» 
see  radieal  ern^rs  adopteil,  which  frustrate  ilieir  well-meant 
criorts.  ’I’liis  misfortune  has  too  frequcntlv  happened  :  and  it 
seems  usually  to  arise  from  a  want  of  general  pliilologieal  infor¬ 
mation  in  persons,  win)  are  familiar  with  the  Iridi  and  Welsh 
langnagi's.  'riicse  arc,  evidently,  both  dialects  ol  one  original 
speech,  which  ditVers  essentially  from  any  that  is  commonly 
known  in  I'.iiropc.  In  its  mutation  of  consonants,  it  rescnnhles 
the  Masoretic  liebrew,  more  than  any  other  language  with  which 
we  ail*  aecpiainted  ;  and  tlie  suppression,  in  pionimeialion,  ot 
piany  letters  which  are  retained  in  orihograiihv,  hv  the  Irish,  in 
disiineiion  from  the  W  elsh,  presinits  an  additional  similarity  to 
tlic  result  of  the  .lewish  [lunctuation.  Ix*st,  howeviu',  any  ol  our 
readers  sltould  ajipreliend,  that  the  origiiKd  langnage  of  tlief^ld 
Testament,  (to  which  onr  author  appeals,  p.  *2.'!)  is  as  eipiivoeal 
ns  the  ( ■aclic  is  here  represented  to  lx*,  we  would  remark,  that  the 
prerixesand  ath.\es  of  Hebrew' words  have  precise  significations, 

w  hicb 
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which  arc  either  dcienniaed  hy  tixed  laws,  or  are  at  least  dis* 
roverable  from  their  iminediuie  connexion:  consequently,  they 
by  no  means  impair  the  perspicuity  of  sentences,  alihon^h  itiey 
greatly  change  the  forms  of  words.  fnoM*  of  llie  Gaelic  ton;{ue 
ditier  widely  in  their  nature :  yet  we  hope,  llial  even  these  might 
be  reduced  to  some  consistent  rule;  and  we  recommend  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  persons  who  are  intimatelv  veiseii  in  that  language,  ai 
the  most  ctfeciual  means  of  iiuitling  it  to  the  attention  of  philo- 
logists. 

In  one  respect,  we  apprehend  Mr.  D.  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
Gaelic  idiom.  I  le  says, that  the  ndjoctivc  >houid  always  follow  the 
substantive,  fiiis  is  true,  as  to  the  syntax  of  distinct  words;  but 
in  CAunpoiuuh^  that  order  is  usually  reversed  :  the  adjective  being 
prefixed  ;  and  if  two  substantives  are  thus  connected,  the  first 
used  as  an  adjoelive. 

The  various  dialects  of  the  anticnt  Bi  itisli  language  deserve  far 
greater  allcniion  llian  as  yet  they  have  obtained.  \\  e  hope  that 
the  recent  publications  of  Arebaiological  iloeuments  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  will  excite  philologists  to  search  into  its  long  hidden 
treasures;  and  may  lead  to  the  knowle  ige  of  manuscripts  in  other 
^'orrelaiive  dialects.  In  these  resea  re  lies,  wc  earnestly  itcom- 
incnd  the  aiitlienticalioii  offael'^,  as  the  great  t>hjcci  ot  iiupiiiers, 
in  [ireferenee  to  tlie  ii'isumption  of  hypolheses  on  tin*  original 
construction  of  the  language  that  is  investigated.  Mr.  Dyer  is 
far  from  atVording  a  solitary  instance  of  the  danger  that  may 
iiri>e  from  analysing  llie  syllahU’s  of  words,  aiid  assigning  to  such 
a  separate  hignification.  liy  attempting  tov)  mneh,  luyinologists 
have  Usually  failedof  what  they  might  otherwise  have  accom¬ 
plished.  W  e  wi>h  to  see  their  pretensions  moderahal,  their 
diligence  ust'fnilv  direeti'd,  and  their  iniuual  caiuloiir  duly  cx- 
^•rei^ed  ;  and  ue  lK)[)e  that  Mr.  i).’s  future  produelioiis  will,  in 
each  of  ilioe  respects,  dLinoiistralc  his  willingness  lo  profit  by 
fritmdly  admonilnnu 


Art.  VI.  L  icfure^  on  sovir  Passn^rs  in  the  Avts  rtf'  the  Afu^^tlrs.  Hy 
Jolm  Dick,  ( )ne  of  the  Ministers  of  the  .Associated  C'ongregatiun, 
h'hiiftlc-Sti eel,  Gla  :gow.  8vo.  pp.  3yi.  Piiec  7'’*  H.  Ogle,  London, 
lyjj. 

A  MONG’  the  various  modes  of  iiistruelioii  adonud  by  tlic 


'  ^  perhaps  tlieie  is  no  one  which  hears  a  iiiglier  sanc¬ 

tion,  or  promises  greater  advantage,  than  lln»l  ot  deh\ering  e.\- 
posiiorv  lectures  on  the  inspired  vrlume.  it  was  tin*  piaeruv  ot 
iliM  who  “  spake  as  never  in.iti  spake”  to  read  a  piutnm  Irom 
the  r»ool;s  ot  Al(jse^‘  atid  tile  i’n>pliet'i,  and  e.vpiaui  it  to  the 
pei»p'c  ill  tiie  svnag<’gne.  Tiie  lir.-i  age**  oi  cm islianii  .*  tiirin.^h 
ns  with  numerou"  speenmns  of  uii>  kiinl  pieaid.iiig.  .In^lin 
Martyr  am:  fi.igri)  Ia.'Iow  on  it  tin*  waiiiiesl  e.icoimuin-,  and 
\  uL.  1 1.  '  L  f  sonic 
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They  arc  varlt  d  as  uiiJcmcath  : 

1.  /tn  Water,  On  in  the  Oney,  Un  in  the  Unrs,  In  in  the  Iiuiy,  En  in 
the  Enian. 

n.  .Ity  or  y/.c.  Water,  Ed,  Lt,  or  £?,  in  tlic  Eden  in  Eton,  Id,  It,  nr 
1<,  in  tlie  Idel,  I  tuna,  &rc.  Od,  Ot,  Os,  in  the  Odd,  the  Otter,  &:c. 
Ud,  I't,  is,  in  the  Usway,  Arc. 

HI.  ytnih,  or  Av,  synonymts  Ah,  Af,  Aft  .  Ev,  at  Ev-erton,  Iv,  in  the 
Ivel,  Or,  in  the  Ov*cr,  ^c.  &:e. 

1V\  Au  Hater,  synonymes  Ar,  Al,  Alf,  Af,  kc.  Eu  in  the  Eii-el,  or 
Kwel,  Or  in  the  i  )re,  //  in  the  lien,  Ar  in  the  Arrow. 

V.  E^sr,  or  Kvr,  or  Er,  \^’ater,  Ast\  or  Ar,  at  Axmoiith,  0<r,  or  Ox,  at 

Oxen,  rsc,  on  the  Usk,  was  Ar,  in  Isca  Damnonioruin,  now  E>c, 
or  Kr. 

VI.  Oh'hc,  ot.herwise  Or,  Och,  or  O^,  Water,  Or^,  in  Ock-ington,  Ec, 
in  the  Erclesbourne,  A'C. 

EatT,  which  is  the  same  as  An,  Water,  may  be  varied  as  follows;  and 
it  will  be  bund  in  names  of  places  that  many  of  these  variations  ha\e 
been  adopt»“l  ; 

Eaii,  Fen,  I  ;n,  F>)n,  Eun,  Inn,  len.  Tin,  Ion,  Inn,  Oan,  Orn,  Oin,  Oon, 
fhin,  I’au,  L’cn,  Uiii,  Uon,  Uun,  Aan,  Aen,  Ain,  Aon,  Aim. 

/>(/  s»  ems  also  to  hav<*  hc^e  n  written  for  Ad,  and  may  be.  varied  as  the 
list — Aid,  Ait,  or  Ai\,  :\sd,  t,  and  \  were  conimutable  letters,  would  lx* 
al<u  synonvincs,  from  whcin  e  liais.  Cats,  &c.  Hater  or  Stream  arc  de¬ 
rived,  as  will  Ix'  shewn  in  the  following  pages.”  pp.  lb.  20. 


With  si'.oii  n  nuitai)ilitv,  botii  of  vowels  and  consonants,  it 
would  evidently  bt‘  easy  to  iind  some  (iaelie  term  lor  Ziuter,  not 
only  in  the.  name  oi’everv  river  or  town  iti  Uritain,  but  equally 
in  any  (Ulier  part  of  the  wt)rid.  Neither  is  it  of  importanee  K'/iat 
eonsomml.s  may  he  connectcfi  with  these  syllables  ;  for  our  author 
shews,  that  mutes,  Ii(|ui«ls,  aspirates,  and  sibilants,  may  indistri- 
ininately  \iv  pre fin'd  to  ihi  in.  From  /)os///.rr.s,  also,  as  little  difli- 
eulty  is  to  he  ajiprelrendcd  :  for,  of  these  (either  aumnentativc,  or 
diimimlive)  our  aulhor  enumertiUs  the  following:  tnnr,  cr,  ar, 
or,  ar,  oa,  a//,  ua,  an,  an,  all,  nd,  of,  (m,  ^r. ;  /,  in,  ntin,Jin,  fion, 
in,  (/,  /s,  it,  cf,  t(i\  t'oir,  /<•,  cNr.  (p.  ‘20.)  These,  with  the  help 
of  two  cf  ci'fcrcs,  must  doubtless  suj)[)ly  an  ample  variety  lor 
ev«*rv  po>sii)ie  oeeasion. 

ti)\\n<  ar<*,  tor  obvious  ri’nsons,  usnallv  situated  near  water, 
and  as  hill.'' gemraliy  furnish  th(‘  sourecs  of  streams,  few  itistanees 
can  he  siij)|)osed,  to  whieh  the  preeiding  rules  would  not  apply: 
hut  ev('n  such  e;;>i*s  are,  with  ('qiial  eas»',  juovided  for  ;  as  Mr. 
Ih  ;i^^uiesu^,  that  most  of  the  syllables  rmmierated  above,  are  as 
applie;'.b!t‘  to  hills,  vallies,  atni  plains,  as  tiiev  are  to  brooks, 
liver's,  laki.^,  and  seas,  (oaniing,  therefore,  his  premises,  there 
ean  he  no  daiiixer  of  his  failure,  on  any  name  that  ho  eliooses  to 
analv  e.  'hhcie  is,  however,  no  small  risk,  in  so  exten.siyc  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  111.'.  p;i;iei[>les,  ofaecounting  for  names  in  a  inrtnucr 

lot  ails' 
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Vitally  critlorcnt  from  tliat  wiiich  is  well-known,  l>v  |HTsons  who 
cui*  conversant  with  llie  lanp;na^(‘s  that  arc,  or  certainly  have  Ixvn, 
’J^c<l  on  the  spot,  to  be  their  real  rlcfivation.  h\>r  instance,  the 
term  whieh  in  W  ales  is  iiseil  tor  a  contlux  i)t*  water, 

formed  by  the  iuiiction  of  a  river  r  ither  with  the  sea,  or  with 
*in(»ihcr  river,  is  thus  inteiprc^tcil  bv  our  author. 

Ah  is  u’ntcr  or  and  is  derived  from  nr:  and  err  or  enrr  is  the 

•''I'/,  rom  Uisioii^  tad,  limit ,  luumiary.  Hence  iiiany  small,  as  well  as  large, 
I'oumiary  riren,  may  have  the  adjunct  err,  rarr,  or  the  contraction  <t,  in 
their  names."  p.  lb/. 

I’he  word  yV//r,  or  Toly  (in  the  latter  of  which  forms  it  is  as  com- 
.iionly  used  in  WVlsh,  as  the  word  end  is  in  I'.n^lish,  atid  with 
precisely  tlic  same  ineunine;)  is  thus  cx)dained: 

7'au  means  stream  ;  u  was  commonly  ch.ingcd  to  / ;  licnce  'i'al  or 
Tnie  implies  stream."  p.  (jS. 

llavini;  rescued  7V//  from  tliis  liquefying  process,  wc  must  c.v- 
fcrul  our  aid  to  the  familiar  name  »>f  Trent.  It  is  a  noun  reju- 
iarly  formed  from  the  \\  (  Isli  adjective  /ro/,  signifying  rapid ^  im- 
'petnous:  but  Mr.  1).  savs,  that  Tr  is  a  preli.v  to  <;/,  a  synoniine 
ot  Art,  water,  and  theiaforc  Tren  would  mean  stream'*  p.  33. 
(.)n  this  mistake  also,  In*  grounds  many  others  :  s[)eiiking  ot  the 
initials  1),  and  7', 

I  conceive,"  siiys  he,  they  were  at  all  times  naturally  subjoined 
strengthen  the  sound  of  the  .syllable. — The  de  rivation  of  the  Trent  was 
unknown. — From  what  has  been  shewn  may  be  deduced  this  oknkrsl 
KCLr.  : 

“  If  Tr  or  any  other  mute  and  liquid  be  a  prefix  to  Ai\  water,  it  will 
also  be  a  prefix  to  any  other  synonyincs  of  water,  rw,  ad,  am,  au,  ar, 
K.iL  ,  Och,  Ean,  &c.”  p.  34. 

In  our  judgement,  ouly  one  of  Mr.  !).’<  elementary  w  ords 
.strictly  signifies  water,  in  any  of  the  dialeets  that  arc  usually  de¬ 
nominated  Celtic.  3'lie  other  terms  are  pri'perly  attributes  ot 
water,  or  of  any  other  substance  that  possesses  motion  urtluidity. 

As  we  cannot  congratnlafe  Mr.  Jf.  on  bis  success  by  renter^ 
that  impariiality,  wbieli  it  is  our  constant  study  to  preserve,  re¬ 
quires  us  to  alTord  him  a  trial  (.)f  strength  on  dry  Unui, 

JIacumbe,  be  says,  is  fioin  a,  which  **  implies  an  ///7/.  Tliis 
place  therefore  also  means  the  lUH  Cumbr.'  p.  1.S4.  lUit  as 
Combe  is  well  know  n  to  signify  a  val!i*y,  ravine,  or  deldc,  wbicli 
can  only  be  formed  by  liills,  ibis  dciivalion  redundant  and  tau- 
tologous.  Accordingly,  among  great  numbers  ot  Combes  in 
Wales,  not  one  is  joiiH.d  with  any  term  signifying  a  Jii/I,  In 

*  Commonly  as  this  word  occurs  in  compound  names  of  placTS  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  W'c  bcUe\*e  that  it  is  never  met  with  in  Ireland. 

another 
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anotlirr  place,  the  aiilhor  brinies  an  o/d  house  over  bis  bf  a<l ;  al- 
ibiiiiiib  in  circiiinsianccs  wbicb  seemed  to  ensure  bis  eseapt, 
either  by  land  or  waur. 

We  have  many  ancirnt  settlements,"  says  he,  **  with  the  pramomen 
lien.  Thus  it  //e;/ is  old,  Hvnhttm  must  be  old  I  or  dvr ;  Hcnnock  old 
hill ;  llvnnif,  a  little  hill  in  Devon,  littlv  old  ;  IJenletf  in  Arden,  the  old 
uniter  land  in  the  wood  land. — The  reader  will  acknowledge  that  (da  hou>c 
could  not  Ik!  the  most  earli^  name,  of  this  dwelling,  and  from  what  has 
bcTu  mentioned  he  may  sus|K‘Ot  that  it  is  a  modern  appellation.  Hen,  in 
old  (Taciie  names,  is  IreqiKmtly  derived  from  water  or  from  hill ;  thus 
ilcnlvif  on  (he  Tliames  means  not  as  usually  rendered,  but  the  stream  town 
or  territory  ;  and  is  derived  from  an  or  eu  water,  which  la>t  though  writ¬ 
ten  vn  was  always  pronounced  hen ;  but  as  u  and  n  are  convertible,  hen 
may  be  derived  from  uu  or  eu  an  hill.  Thus  we  have  Hennoek,  in  Devon, 
whidi  implies  hill  land.  I  know  not  the  situation  of  Hemlra,  but  if  it 
lie  on  a  stream,  I  should  render  it  the  stream  honse  j  if  on  an  hill,  the  hill 
liabitation."  pp,  9l,p5. 

Ancic'ut  bouses,  called  lleudra,  are  verv  numerous  both  in 
Cornwall  aud  Wales.  Hen  sii;nifics  old;  and  dm  is  a  coiiiiuon 
atiix*  ill  the  tormaiioii  of  abstract  nouns.  These  jiiansiinis  \veivsi> 
named,  as  penuuueut  liaiiitations  ;  in  distinction  from  the  Ilujads, 
or  teinportnif  rt'sidenees,  that  were  used,  during  the  summoi 
season,  lor  the  eonveiiieiiee  of  pastoral  (x'cupatioUN. 

Many  more  iiistaiiees,  in  wliieh  Mr.  D.  api)ear>  to  have  been 
niisgnifb’d  by  bis  system,  might  be  adduced;  but  we  hope  tliat  the 
preceding  will  suliict*,  both  to  guard  our  readers  against  mistakes 
on  the  subject,  atid  to  admonish  our  iiuiuslrious  autlior  to  establish 
bis  future  etymological  researebes  on  more  soliil  priiu‘iples.  So 
♦  ar  are  we'  Irom  w  isbing  to  discourage  pursuit>  of  this  nature,  lliat 
we  f<‘el  t)urselves  indebted  to  all  who  lal>our  to  illustrate  the  an¬ 
cient  language's  of  ibo  Ibitisb  Islands;  and  verv  imieli  ivgret  to 
see  radical  e*rrors  adopted,  which  frustrate'  ilieir  well-incaiil 
t  floits.  This  misfortnue  has  te)o  fr<'(]ueutlv  iiappencel :  auel  it 
sec'uis  usually  te)  arise'  from  a  want  of  geiu'ial  plil!oIe)gie'al  inloi- 
matioii  in  persons,  wbe)  are'  familiar  with  the  and  \\  clsli 

language's.  ’I'hese*  are,  evieleiitiv,  both  dlale'e'ts  e)l  emo  eulgiual 
spee'cli,  wbie'b  ditVers  essentialfy  from  anv  that  is  commonly 
kiu)wu  in  baire)[>e.  In  its  mutation  e)f  consonants,  it  ivseMublt's 
the  Masorciie  I  Icbrew,  more  than  any  eMhor  language'  with  which 
we  ate'  aeepiainte^ei :  ami  the  suppressie)n,  in  pronunclaliem,  (d 
many  letters  which  are  retaincel  in  ortliograjdiv,  bv  the  Irish,  in 
distine'tion  lre»m  the'  W  elsh,  presents  an  aei(litle>nal  similarity  to 
the  result  e>f  the'  ,lew'i>b  pnnclnation.  Ix*st,  howeve'r,  any  e>f  om 
re'ade'rs  slu>ulei  aj>prelie'n(l,  that  the  (uigitud  language  of  tlicDKl 
li'stamciit,  (to  wliie'li  our  auilinr  appeals,  p.  '22)  is  as  (‘(juivocal 
as  the  ( iaclic  is  here  represented  to  Ik*,  we  would  re'mark,  that  the 
prefixes  und  atb.xt's  of  Hebrew  words  have  precise  significations, 
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which  arc  either  dciermiiuHi  hy  tixecl  laws,  or  are  at  least  dis¬ 
coverable  troin  their  iminediutc  connexion:  consequently,  they 
h}'  no  means  imfiair  the  perspii  uiiy  of  sentences,  alilion^h  they 
greatly  change  the  forms  of  words«  I  hoM*  of  the  (Jaelic  Coiit^ue 
differ  widely  in  their  nature :  yet  we  hope,  that  even  these  might 
he  reduced  to  some  consistent  rule;  un<l  we  reeoiniiiend  the  ut- 
tempi  to  persons  who  are  intimately  versed  in  dial  language,  ui 
the  most  ctfeeiual  means  of  iiuitling  it  the  attention  of  philo¬ 
logists. 

In  one  ropeet,  vve  apprehend  Mr.  D.  to  he  mistaken  iu  the 
Gaelic  idiom.  1  le  says, that  the  ndjeclive  >houid  always  follow  the 
substantive,  'fiiis  is  true,  as  to  the  syntax  of  distinct  words;  but 
in  C(»mpoumh,  that  order  is  usually  reversed  :  the  adjective  being 
prelixed  ;  and  if  two  substantives  are  thus  connected,  the  first  is 
used  as  an  adjective. 

The  V  arious  dialects  of  the  anlicnt  British  language  deserve  fur 
gn'atcr  atteiuion  ihan  as  yet  they  have  obtained.  \\  e  hope  that 
•liereceiu  [lublicaiions  of  Archajologicui  doeunu  nts  in  tlie  Welsh 
tongue,  Will  excite  pbilologists  to  search  into  its  long  hidden 
treasures;  ami  may  lead  to  the  knowle  ige  of  manuscripts  in  other 
correlative  dialects.  In  these  researclies,  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  tlic  aiitlienticallon  of  facl'^,  as  the  great  ohjocl  of  iiupiiiers, 
in  prefen  nee  to  tlie  assumption  of  hypotheses  on  the  original 
coustrui'tion  of  the  language  tliai  is  investigated.  Mr.  Ityta  is 
far  from  affording  a  solitary  instance  <)!  the  danger  that  may 
arise  from  analysing  llic  syllables  of  words,  and  assigning  to  such 
a  st'parate  signification.  \\\  attempt iug  loo  much.  luyim»logists 
have  usually  lalle<l  of  wlial  they  might  otherwise  have  .lecom- 
}>!i>lie(i.  W  e  wi-b  to  see  their  pretensions  moderated,  their 
diligence  iivel’nilv  directed,  and  their  tuinual  candour  chdy  cx- 
^•reL-ed  ;  ami  we  luipe  that  Mr.  ih’s  future  [uodiiciions  will,  in 
raeh  ofilioe  irspects,  domonstratf*  ids  willingness  lo  profit  hy 
iVit’i’dlv  admonition. 


Art.  VI.  L  efun’^  on  some  Passages  in  the  Aits  nf  the  .f/x's/A.v.  l!y 
Jolm  Dirk.  ( inc  ot  the  Ministers  of  the  .\'^ociatcd  C  laigregation, 
b!]iiglc-Suert,  (Jlj  gow.  8vo.pp.3yi.  fricC  7^*  H.  Ogle,  London, 
Ib'Jo. 


A  .MONG’  the  various  modes  of  iii'triietion  ad<M>t(‘d  by  the 
^  ^  Clergy,  peihaj)s  theie  is  no  one  which  hears  a  liigher  sanc- 
ii(jn,  or  promises  gr<*atrr  advauiagr,  ilian  that  ot  deiivtiitig  c.\- 
positorv  lectures  on  the  in^pir*  cl  v«  iuim  .  It  was  iii»*  pia<’iie<‘  ot 
/liM  who  “  spake  as  never  man  sp.ike”  to  read  a  p*  ili  mi  liom 
the  i»0(‘ks  Ot  Mcj>e^  atid  the  ihopluM^,  and  ♦•xpiam  it  to  the 
peo[»'e  in  tiie  ^vuagog^M‘.  1  he  lir.^t  age**  (>i  cnnstiaioi  .  turi)i.>h 
us  with  numerou"  sp<  eimeiis  of  tui*  kiial  ol'  pieaef.iug.  .lu^lin 
Mailvranc  (higrn  Ia.'Iow  ou  it  tin-  waintvsl  ineoni.iitn/,  am! 
\oL.  i:.  '  Vi 
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some  of  the  familiar  comments  hv  (’hrysostom  ami  Austin  arr 
still  extant.  HrsiHcs  the  plea  which  is  founded  on  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  it  cannot  l>cde‘nicd,  that  such  a  inethotl  otten  rtndeis  a 
discourse  more  inteHi;j:ihU»  and  ustd’ul  to  the  inferior  classes  of  u 
relipious  assembly.  And,  while  the  picat  her  is  enabled  to  in- 
vrstipate  some  distinct  point  minutclv,  bv  c<inden>inu:  his  liiriii 
upon  a  single  text,  a  comprehensive  and  perspicuous  (‘xposiiion 
atiords  a  luminous  vi(nv  of  entire  chaj)ters  or  pii  ci’s  r)f  history, 
and  illustrates  the  meanine;  and  connexion  ol  the  whole. 

In  England,  this  useful  exercise  of  the  pulpit  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  fallinc:  into  lu'ijrlect,  for  the  last  littv  years:  though  wc 
cannot  perceive  that  the  dereliction  ol’the  custom  is  followed  by 
the  collection  of  more  judicious  or  steady  audiences,  d'he 
Scottish  divines,  however,  maintain  the  hmdahle  practice*,  afid 
occasionally  j)resent  the  public  with  a  volume  of  lecturo,  one  of 
vhich  now  falls  under  our  review'. 

The  professed  design  of  the  respeetahle  author  is  to  illustrate 
those  events  in  the  bislorv  of  the  primitive  clmrcb,w  Ifmh  appeait'd 
to  him  to  be  ibc  most  remarkable.  Ili*  hiis  s(‘leeted  tlu*  follow¬ 
ing  subjects. — d'be  resurrection  and  ascension  of  (  hrist — l  iu'. 
day  of  Pentecost— The  fornmtion  and  or<ler  of  the  primitive 
chtircb — I’he  lame  man  cured  bv  Peter  and  .lolm — Pet('raml.lohn 


examined  by  the  eoutn'i! — Ananias  and  Saj)pbira — 'I  he  elnm^el 
of  (lamaliel — I  he  institution  of  deacons,  ami  tint  history  ot  Ste¬ 
phen — The  history  of  Simon  Alagns — d'he  conversion  of  the 
I’hhiopian  l^nnneh — 'The  conversion  of  Paul — fhe  conversion  ot 
Cornelius — i^mland  Uarnahasin  Lvsf ra — 'rh('eoimeil ol .lerusalem. 


Mr.  Dick’s  discussion  of  these  topics  is  well  ealenlaled  to  (*s- 
tahlish  the  faith  of  rhilstians  in  their  holy  religion,  and  tur- 
uislies  them  with  st)!m‘  excelicnt  practical  ruU’s,  t«»r  t In*  regulation 
of  their  moral  conduct.  .As  thes(*  U’ctures  were  delivi  red  in  the 


ordinary  course  of  liis  olhei.d  lahonrs,  wi*  should  have  been  gra- 
tlfn*d  hv  tinding  more  iVi'tpictil  and  vig4»rons  appi*als  to  the  lu'art. 
Although  a  preacher  sliould  endeavour  to  augment  the  know- 
ledgt*,  and  contiim  the  faith  of  his  auditors,  he  should  ever  ki'cp 
in  view  this  giJind  ohjeet,  “  hy  manifestation  ot  the  iruih,  to 
commend  himself  tr)  every  man’s  consc ic'ma*,  in  the  sight  ol 
(iod.”  An  opporiiiiiitv  for  ^nch  pointed  atid  striking  addrcsse* 
ought  to  have  l»cen  more*  fidlv  cmhrace'd,  in  the  lectures  on  Ana¬ 
nias  and  Sapphira,  and  on  Simon  Magus. 

A\’o  were  snrprisc’d  that  Mr.  D.  slnudd  divide  the  history  e)f 
Stephen,  hv  cmiiu'cting  the  first  part  of  it  with  his  eihservatiotis 
on  the  Institution  of  Deaeems.  'I’ln*  mnhi[>hcation  ot  disciples 
at  .K'liisaU'in,  and  the  ^igiial  conversion  ol  tlic  prejudiced  prie  sts, 
ve)ulel  have  Idrmed  a  tinerel(*sc  totheSlh  lit  eture*, and  pre'venletl 
se>  abrupt  a  re*teienee  to  the  eharactt*r  of  ilie*  preitomartyr. 

Our  author’s  stile  is  in  .gcm*ral  correct,  and  soim*tmics  ri^es 
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into  elegance;  but  in  several  places  the  ii>ual  Si'oUieism^ occur, 
in  snbstilutinu;  tci//  for  >7/f;/7  ami  <v<u(A/  I'or  s/uniid.  it  is  willi 
j»leasiirc,  lh)\\ever,  that  we  exlrai'lihe  para'jrapUs  ns  a 

specimen  ot  the  work.  'I  lie  lirsi,  ulil.  li  dcMa ibes  the  lernii- 
iiJ'tion  (»t  Stephen’s  short  but  jilorious  career,  Ibreildy  compares 
I  lie  heroism  ol  the  Cliri^jliaii  uiili  that  ot*  ;uilu*nt  anil  iiioiiern 
licaihens. 

“  'riie  tew  moments  of  life  which  remained,  S^eplien  spent  in  prayer 
tor  his  murderers.  Calm  amidst  their  fury,  lull  of  charily,  while  they 
i)r‘*athed  revenge  and  blood,  *  lie  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.’  Human  nature,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  apt  to  Iiarlwur  very  dilferent  senlimcnts.  Ti>  U*  perse- 
cni(!d  lor  no  laiUt,  to  he  loaded  with  foul  impuiaiions  wliich  we  do  not 
doerve,  to  he  deprived  of  life  l>v  the  hand  of  injustice,  and,  instead  of 
being  pitied  under  such  siiiferiiigs,  to  be  insulied;  thcbc  arc  wrongs 
too  irritating  to  be  borne  by  an  ordinary  nu-asure  ol  patience.  Ihr  vic¬ 
tim  exclaims  against  the  uiireleiuing  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  Linding  no 
redress  upon  earth,  he  ap|>enls  to  the  tribunal  of  heaven,  and  dies  iiv/- 
coking  its  vengeance.  ( )ur  natural  feelings  coneiir  in  the  appeal,  and  aj>« 
])rovc  of  the  prayer ;  for,  is  it  not  right  that  Hie  cry  of  blinxi  should  Ik: 
iie.ird,  and  that  tiie  violence  of  the  wicktd  should  recoil  upon  their  own 
heads  ?  Hut  how  nuieli  nobler  are  the  sentiments  which  religion  inspires  ? 
It  tcachi'^  ns  ‘  to  rcmler  blessing  lot  eursing,’  and  to  seek  die  good  of 
those  who  are  inllictiiig  upon  us  the  greatest  evils.  Christian  heroism  is 
not  of  a  stern  and  unn  leniing  characicr  j  it  is  assoi'iatcd  w  ith  tlie  mililcr 
virtues;  the  same  b(>som,  which  is  tortitied  by  invincilde  couragf:, 
cherishes  all  the  tender  ari'eclions ;  and  while  the  saint  encounters  dan¬ 
ger  w  ith  the  tirmness  of  a  philosoj)!ier,  he  melts  with  eomp.ission  towards 
ids  persecutors,  on  whom  the  wratli  of  heaven  is  ready  to  tall.  ‘  Ja^rd,’ 
cries  exasj)crateil  nature.  ‘  let  their  sin  be  remembered,  and  do  thou  rc- 
w'ard  them  aieordiu^I  to  their  deeds.’  ‘  Lord,*  savs  the  lieavcn-boin 
5oiil,  ‘  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.”  pp.  200/207. 

On  the  cxtraoriliiiarv  incan>  liy  whieli  .St.  I'aul’s  convcibioii 
was  clVcctcd,  .Mr.  I>.  olVers  some  judicious  remarks. 

I'hekiws  of  nature  and  of  grace  are  nothing  but  the  oniiT,  according 
to  which  G<xi  exerts  his  pow’cr  in  iIk-  ])nHluctii)n  of  physieal,  moral,  ai  d 
spiritual  elfects.  Creatures  are  obliged  to  euulbrm  to  that  order  ;  hui 
llie  Creaioi  may  step  aside  from  it,  when  any  end,  worthy  of  his  wisdom, 
is  to  be  gained.  Miracles  are  d  vialions  from  the  laws  of  nature;  and 
such  conversions  as  that  ot  Saul,  are  deviations  tiom  the  laws  ol  grace. 
W'hen  the  world  wms  created,  the  power  of  (iod  was  necessarily  c.\crcised 
in  a  dilferent  manner  from  tliai  in  wliicli  it  is  exeri  ised  in  the  ordinary 
government  of  it.  It  is  not  surprising,  thi  rcfore,  that  when  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ehurch,  whien  is  represented  in  the  (>Id  re^tament  as  a  new  and 
more  glorious  creation,  was  founded,  divine  gr.tce  should  have  adopted 
.some  unusual  iiiiMluxls  ot  accomplishing  its  ilcsigns.  Hut  as  no  man  ol 
a  sound  mind  will  inh  r  from  mir.icles,  that  he  may  safely  di^regard  (he 
established  order  of  natuiv,  and  expect,  f(*r  example,  to  In*  cured  of  an 
inveterate  disease  by  a  word,  or  to  be  teil  witli  mann.i  Iroin  heaven  ;  so 
the  histor)  before  us  gives  no  eiieouragemcnt  to  hope,  that  while  men 
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arc  ncglcclinc;  anJ  desp’iMiig  the  instituted  means  ot  salvation,  GoJ  will 
e  mploy  visions  and  revelations  to  awaken  and  convert  them.  Tlic  case 
of  Saul  affords  no  preadent,  except  as  it  shews  the  freeness  of  di\ine 
grace,  to  preserve  the  convinced  sinner  from  despair.  This  is  the  only 
use  which  we  are  directed  to  make  of  it.  ‘  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I 
obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first,  .Gsus  Christ  might  ^hew  forth  all  long- 
suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hcreafier  believe  on  him  u> 
life  everlasting.”  pp.  205,  2()f5. 

'riic  last  lecinic  strongly  marks  Mr.  D.’s  attachment  to  the 
prcnbytcrian  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  \\  c  wish  not 
to  occupy  the  rime  of  otir  readers  with  the  discussion  of  minuter 
points,  whii  h  have  so  iVc'Cjncnllv  distmbed  the  peace,  and  shaken 
the  j^rosperity  of  the  church.  Our  ptirsuit  is  directed  to  higher 
objects.  rj)on  the  whole,  therefore,  we  checrfidly  rccomtnend 
the  present  volmnc  to  the  attention  of  the  ptiMic. 

Art.  VII.  Travils  to  discover  tho  Sources  of  the  Xile,  in  the  Years  lyfiS — • 
1/73.  Hv  James  Hrnce,  of  Kinnaird,  Ksq.  F.  U.  S.  Sccoiul  Kdition, 
corrected  nn<l  enlarged.  'I'o  whicli  is  prefixed,  a  Fife  of  the  Author. 
In  Seven  Volnines,  8vo.  with  a  Vi>lumc  of  I’l.ites,  in  Uviarit).  Price 
4l.  Itis.  Constable,  Edinburgh;  Longman  and  Co.  London,  lv^05. 

'j.VMl'^.'S  Bin  Cr^,  of  Kinnaird,  I Isq,  derived  liis  descent  from 
an  ancient  family,  allied  by  manias:''  U>  the  llrticos,  kings  ot 
Scotland,  whose  line  tcrnnnaied  in  lhi\id  II.  l‘>71.  lie  was 
born  at  Kinnaird,  in  the  comity  of  Stirling,  Ih'c.  M,  and 

rcceiycd  a  liheral  education  in  Seoiland,  whicii  was  complcliMl  in 
Kttglaiid  at  Harrow  school,  then  conducted  hy  Hr  .(’ox.  Phis 

seminary  he  rpiittcd  in  May  17dh,  and  great  cxpi*ctations  were 
loimed  hy  his  friends  from  the  abilities  iic  displayed  in  (‘ally  file. 
The  profession  of  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  was  ehoscii 
for  him  hy  his  father;  btil  it  is  hclicvrd  that  dames  found  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken,  in  compliance  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  ncitlier  agreeable  nor  instruclise.  His  health  was  deli- 
rale;  tlio  chace,  and  its  amusements,  hecamo  his  graiiticalioti, 
and  at  length  established  his  constitution.  .  Hc^lrous  of  iinding 
I'ortime  more  fav«)tirablc  in  the  Cast,  than  she  aj)p(?arcd  lobe 
in  Scotland,  Mr.  }L  came  to  London  in  duly  17o‘s  with  xiewsof 
f.t‘rvii't‘  in  India,  hut  lu  re  he  met  with  Miss  Allan,  a  young  lady 
t‘>r  wh<»sc  sake  he*  ahandr^ned  his  projects  of  Asiatic  wcaltli, 
and  l><’cant(‘ a  partttcr  \\\  the  wine  trade,  carried  on  hy  her  family. 
Airs.  di>cov(*rcd  symptotns  of  consnm[)lion,  and  alter 

vi''.lin.\  tin*  South  of'  I'lancc,  in  company  with  la  r  litisband,  sac 
(lu'd  at  in  (  )ctol-i*r  1751-.  The  iiuoleraiu'c  of  the  Uoml.di 

p* icx! ;it  th.c  peritid  obliged  tlie  mourning  stranger  to  in!v.‘r 
b  '  ^  •  a’  mulci  d.i,  l>ciwccn  the  lOth  and  1  lih,  witli  the  utiiK*s: 

1’  •*  n  I i'.enee,  almost  franiie,’*  says  iie,  “  against  th^ 
.  .  • /,  I  got  on  lioiiK'back,  having  ordered  thes-  r- 
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\ant  to  have  post-horses  ready,  and  set  ont  in  tlic  most  tem¬ 
pestuous  nij^ht  1  ever  saw  tor  Boulogne,  where  I  arrived  the 
next  day  wiiliout  stopping.”  This  cxenion  indueed  a  fever,  froiu 
whicli  he  lecovert'd  with  dilhculiy.  He  continued  a  widower 
above  twoniv  years. 

In  17o7,  Ml*.  B.  spent  a  eonsidcrable  time  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  wliem  e  he  proceeded  to  France,  and  through  France 
to  Germany  and  the  Xelljerland's.  I  :  tins  course  he  arriveii  at 
the  scene  of  action  in  suliieient  time  to  see  tlic  bailie  arid  the 
victory  at  (aevelt,.liine  C.3,  l7oS-  About  ihis  lime  our  iravelltr 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  laLUcrn  languages,  succeeded  to  the 
tainily  estate  on  the  deal  It  of  his  father,  and  wiihdiew  fronr  the 
wine  business.  Ihospecii  of  a  diirerenl  kind  now  engaged  his 
ambition, ajul  he  was  appointed  consul-general  at  Algiers,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  17(3*2.  To  this  lesidence  he  travelled  through  part  of 
I'rance  and  Italy,  receiving  many  civilities ;  and,  lie  arrived  at 
/\lgiers,  March  ‘20,  17(3.1.  Being  already  acquainted  with  tlio 
written  Arabic,  he  cliligenilv  studied  that  language  as  it  is  spoken 
in  Barbary,  and  thus  qualihed  liimself  for  inleiiourve,  not  only 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  otlicially  connected,  liUt  whcie- 
ever  the  Arabic  prevails,  which  is  over  no  small  portion  of  llie 
habitable  world. 


Mr.  B.  e.xperienced  ^oine  troublesome  duty  in  this  situation, 
wherein  he  conducted  himself  with  spirit  and  dignity  ;  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  juesume  that,  under  the  barbaiuns  despotism 
of  the  Dey,  he  acquired  that  insight  into  the  character  of 
Arab  chiefs,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  personal  security  and 
tlelivcrance,  in  many  subsequent  embarrassments.  Ih?  also 
visited  the  interior  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  made  inanv  draw- 
'  ings  c>l‘ the  ruins  it  contains.  This  journev  was  vm  v  hazardous. 

He  cjuittod  Africa  at  the  end  <»f  the  year  17h(J,  for  (Jrelc, 
whctice  he  visitetl  Asia  Minor  ;ind  Syria,  and  sailed  iVom  .Sidou 
for  Alexandria  in  Fgypt,.)une  lo,  17hS.  He  proceeded  u[)  the 
Nile  in  Heraunber,  cros'^ed  the  Desert  to  Gosseir,  maile  an  excur¬ 
sion  northwarils  up  tbe  Bed  Sea  to  'I’or,  and  south  ai  far  as 
(Jidda,  whence  he  sailed  duly  8,  17bq,  for  .Massowa,  tlu!  entrance 
into  Abvssiuia.  Such  was  the  pr(‘[>aral!on  ol  Mr.  I*,  for  that 
scene  ot  barbarism  and  violence,  the  history  ol  which  lorms  the 
principal  subject  ot  the  vobiincs  before  us.  ()ui  autluir  escaped 
from  his  turbulent  thraldom,  after  .somesvliat  more  than  two  years 
residence  in  liiat  country,  leaving  Koscain,  Di  C.  Cti,  177  1»  mid 
Has-el- Feel, (his  government)  March  17,  177*2,  when  he  quilicil 
Al>vssinia  forSennaar.  Here  he  arrived  in  September  ;  and  Nov. 
‘27,  lie  reached  Svene  in  Fgypt,  a  town  winch  most  F.uropean 
trave  lers  regard  as  the  uc  /tlu^  ultrJ  (»f  their  dislanee  from  home, 
hut  which  to  (»ur  hero,  after  hi'*  woiidiMiul  eseap»*  trom  peril  and 
CvtnliiJwmciit..  iv*emed  almost  within  •'ighl  of  Luropc  niJ  Britain. 

1  'Fia- 


I 


M;«vr‘lmg  iliroiiirli  Italy  aivl  I'raiuT,  onr  aiulior  roaciicd 
land  in  177  t,  ii(‘  !mjt  with  a  most  liououraljlc  ivtvj)- 

tion,  alter  iin  al»>eiife  lit*  iv\  clve  voars ;  his  tirawin^s  of  Ihial- 
Ik'C,  ihiiirjyi a, and  liu*  AiVican  cities,  were  t^raciously  rceeiveclhr 
hi^  MajcNty,  and  an*  pie^ervetl  in  the  roval  eolh’i’lion.  Ihi.ini^ 
Ins  ahsenee,  the  c’slahli ^hn. ent  oi’ the  Carron  Ironwuihs,  near  iiiv 
demesne,  had  inati  rlally  improved  his  estate.  I 

<  )n  the  C()i!i  of  Mav,  177h,  Mr.  B.  married  Mary  Diindas, 
daie^hter  of  'Thomas  Dimdas,  of  I'inirask,  1>([.  'This  ladv  died 
in  I7^-‘»,  leavini:  a  son,  the  present  Mr.  Bruee,  of  Kinnainl,  aiul 
ii  ()ani;htrr,  now  tlic  wife  of  .lohn  Jardine,  llscj.  The  death  of 
ITis  wife  IxTame  the  immediate  eause  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
B.’s  travels,  the  attention  rctfuisite  in  pre|)aring  them  for  tin* 
juess,  Ix'ing  deemed  a  suitable  oeeupalion  for  his  melaneljoly 
inind.  They  appeared  in  liOndo!i,in  I7f)0,  intivr  volumes(piaito. 

On  Salnnlav,  April  17‘J^,  havini;  entertained  some 
rompany  at  Kinnaird,  as  he  was  m>in<j;  down  stairs,  about  eii^ht 
(>Vlo(  k  in  the  eveniiii^,  to  hand  a  lady  iiito  a  earriaire,  In^  t(M)t 
slippt  d,  and  he  lell  tiown  heaillonj;.  from  about  the  >i\!h  or  se- 
ventli  ste  p  ft  om  the  ground,  lie  was  taken  up  in  a  state  ot  ap¬ 
parent  in>(’n-'[)i  ity,  with  no  marks  of  contusion,  one  of  Ins  hand* 

<  niy  bein*^  a  little  Imit.  Mialieal  assistance  wa^  imniediately 
procured,  with  no  a(ivania^e;  though  some  hours  att(*r  tlic  acci¬ 
dent  happened  then*  appc’ared  a  few  svmptoms  oi  recovery,  ihe^c 
gr.idiially  vanishetl,  and  he  expired  early  in  the  m'Xt  morning.’’ 
d  ims  hy  an  aeeident,  apparently  trivial,  was  terminated  tin*  lif<? 
Ot  a  traveller,  who  had  been  familiar  with  dangers  and  dearh**', 
in  ihi'ir  mo'^t  t(‘rritic  form';,  and  of  whom  it  might  lx*  said  witii 
at  least  efpial  piNtiee  as  of  Tlvsses,  (Uif  tfions  honuKHiH  mullo^ 

rum  I'I'llt  t'i  .*//  A. 

W  e  have  thoimiit  thi-!  -light  Ifiographieal  sketch  ol  a  trav(dk*r 
fco  remarkahlc  a>  Mr.  Bniei*,  would  not  he  unaeecptahle  to  our 
rcadir.s;  and,  indcid, <ome  jirr  vions  a<*<|uaiutanee  with  die  history 
of  a  writer,  is  often  iu'ee<^ai  v  to  the  propi'r  t  stimatioii  ef  liischa- 
raetf'r,  his  ahilities,  his  means  ot'intonnalion  on  the  arlieh*  under 
<liscns: i(>ii.  and  the  degrei*  ot  eonddenee  to  wliieh  his  reports  ai<; 
entitled.  'This  is  the  nu)re  nccc'ssary  in  the*  pre.sent  instance,  he- 
Mr.  B.’swoik  was  on  its  lost  apj>earanee  the  snhjeel  ot 
animad vcrsi<>n,  it  not  (»t  ohKxpiy  ;  and  many  ot  his  ohsiavatio’is 
were  atlacki'd  with  tin*  .-cvine  weapons  ot  wit  and  iroiiv,  ii  not 
w  ith  tin*  jioi'oncil  shafts  »)f  .nalcyolenee.  \\  e  have  itidced  Ix'cn 
in Nu  nual,  from  no  ineompeicnl  authority,  (;  t<t  l..dinhiirgh )  that 
a  j'ai  tv,  hosilU  to  th  saeied  scriptures,  took,  uneommoii  pains  i(» 
I'rt'judlce  this  puhliec^hm  Ix’thri’  it  appi-...t’d  ;  a  eirenmstanci* 
troin  which  our  i''adi*rs  may  -aicly  in'er,  dial  Mr.  ih’s  “  i  ravt  U* 
w«  rc  c\j>ei‘ii'(l  K>  throw  con  >idrrahle  liithl  on  many  ot  the  inci¬ 
dents  mill  mainiLi  '  iiie!Ui''Ut*(l  ni  holy  writ,  lii  tact,  ihev  Inive 
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contribuled  Ixith  to  stimulate  and  to  gratitV  that  spirit  ot' inquiry,’ 
whirl)  has  lately  hecM)  prevalent  among  ns,  in  reference  to  sucli 
Mihjects;  and  vvhieh,  no  longer  eonfmed  to  the  humble  exertions 
of  individuals,  is  at  letigtli  likely  to  derive  both  slicngth  and 
dignity  liom  the  lil>eial  j>alronage  of  the*  Palestine  Association.' 

I’he  vuhnm's  hefort*  us,  being  a  seeond  edition,  we  shall  not 
ti'cat  them  with  that  <listinrli(nt  which  their  contents  would  justify, 
weie  they  new  to  tlu:  public  yet  as  they  comprise  much  ad* 
diiional  inattor,  and  the  editor  hasexecutccl  his  task  rofi  mnorCf  a 
concise  account  ol  iheir  ))rineipal  novelties  tuny  besiricily  propi*r. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  life  of  the  author,  composed 
fiom  family  papei'^  and  documents,  as  w(‘ll  private  as  oiheial ; 
to  which  is  aniK*.\ed,  a  selection  of  letters  wrillcn  to  and  from 
j\Jr.  U.  'i'his  aeeounl  occ  upies  pages.  After  this  introduc¬ 
tion  begin  the  travels,  as  in  the  former  (dition,  which  continue 
throughout  lilt*  seeond  to  thesixtl)  volume.  I  he  seventh  volume 
inehi(h‘s  the  natural  historv,anfl  the  plates  form  a  (juarlo  volume 
f»y  themselves,  'fo  each  book  of  the  travels  is  siihjoincd  an  a[>- 
pendix,  eontaining  additional  information,  extracted  Irom  live 
tniginal  journals  anti  eommtiti-place  hooks  of  the  anthtw,  toge¬ 
ther  with  other  conimunieatitnis  ctimpiled  by  the  editor,  who  has 
in  many  places  added  ntites  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

WV  confess  t)iir  satisfactitMi  at  the  inscriit)n  of  tlicsc  additions,- 
which  prove,  what  we  alwavs  tt)ok  to  t»e  the  fact,  that  Mr.  H.’s 
Lt)ok  was  ill  made  up  for  tlK*  press;  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
o////.sj»7V>//s  which  he  alone  could  have  supplictl,  and  of  gross  negli¬ 
gences  ht)ih  in  manner  ami  matter.  Some  t)f  tliem  the  editor 
has  rcclilicd,  as  authorised  froin  the  tuigitiai  papers  ;  others  by 
inference,  and  stune  few  by  eonjoetmv.  lie  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  the  defects  t)f  this  work  arost*  fiom  a  love  of  tlieory 
and  svsteiii,  tVoni  a  tiesire  to  pit'ase  the  rt'ader,  and,  in  the 
gr(‘ater  niimher  of  particular  instances  from  inattention,  p.  151. 
“  1  hough  his  journals  were  in  general  <*<»pious,  Mr.  I>.  too  often 
oinilteil  to  consult  them,  trusting  to  the  e\t(‘nl  and  accuracy  of 
his  rcet)lleetio!).  lie  was  not  sensible  that  by  I'clyirig  with  too 
great  secjiriiv  on  his  nn*mory,  he  was  in  dangi’r  of  cotdoundiug 
dalis,  actions,  and  eirenmstanees,  which  might  «*asily  have  been 
reeliiii'd  hv  his  papeis.’^  In  his  stvle  *  Ik*  reeeivt*d  no  assistance 
fVor!i  lit<’rarv  men,’ — vet  his  work  was  penned  in  MS.  by  Mr. 
Dailies  Harrington,  and  the  Dean  of  ('arlisle.  We  tlierefore 


cannot,  with  his  ednor,  aeipiit  his  *  vanity’  of  having  ininred  his 
ii‘|>ntation,  hut  think  ‘  his  meun  opinion  of  the  me(*fmijieal  part 
of  writing,’  was  in  >ome  degree  justly,  though  p<»ssil)ly  too  severe¬ 
ly,  punished  by  the  rrities  and  the  jiuhlie.  Haughtiness,  both 
peisona!  and  lileiary,  was  a  eoniideralde  defeel  in  his  character. 

A  parlienlar  di '.eription  of  Mr.  H.’s  journal  is  given  after 
the  appendix  to  his  ‘Life,’  in  the  lirst  volume,  wfieiT^’m  the  share  of 
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Ln!:;i,  Yih  att^ndifiu,  m  iPakiii<^ilR*clra’vir:g^';  nnn  ketpini^ 
stt'is  -It  :s  s‘.i^c(1,a;)n>*rt‘Hilv  with  rovrfctnt  Mr.  B.'s 

y.ro^rt'.s  tr  tiio  art  oT‘<lr « v. n: jr  i^  aKo  vtiKitcaiod,  nnd  the  n.i:r.tiot 
his  .vlr.  i»< rj,  'i"  r.ir.uujiit  il.  How  liK^ji  shall  wc  ac- 

r  v.ir  o'r  I  :  ‘p.  rt  t !  at  n  >  at i.si,  thoui;h  niany  had  piirpostU 
v/aTchufi  r  1 i:v or  5.i\v  Mr.  B.’Uf*  haiutio  a  pencil.  cotisc(jUenilv 
•n;c  ’r*  hi\'»:c?si(  li.i!  ?i;^honrv  ooida  vouch  tor  his  aUaiiiiiicms  in 
:,ri^  .lit.  h  appears  r»  a.i  LniLji  fte>JLjiu:d  niuch  ot*  iiie  archil  *ctinc, 
•  r.]".y  nr  Hie  a.i:('i«*s  of  natural  History;  he  also  marked  tlic 
5*..n.  r  ^ .  ih'  r..*o.ncrc. ,  v\iads,  wcctlan  ,  vk.c ;  nevertheless  enough 
:e  :  c'.s  ..s  nn  .  e.c  p’*«  v*iieiion  of  Mr.  B.  to  satisfy  a:iv  vanitv 


aO'o  :r(  r.  i.i>a::  ihie. 


It  ’b  vw  L  rvno.va  :i  a  Mr  B.  maintained  a  ]ivpolbesi<,  which 
derr  ed  the  pn.  n  ui  Eevpt  tro*n  Ktinopia,  and  his  tMiitor 
ra.i  Taken  r  -  opjoi:  this  opinto.!.  But  if  it  he  gianled  lliat 

eoionies  iiO  u  rho  .•'«  u‘h  i,i  IMvpl.  whv  must  this  course 


c!  hctiiciie  !u>  s.;.'.'..-  ‘.e  a.,  ihcr?  Whv  inii^ht  not  inhahitanis 


originally  enun  to...  <  ouni-  v  hv  the  North,  me  passasto  now  tind 
always  used,  :i>  well  .is  hv  me  South. ^  A  spirit  o\'  exc/u^ion  is  si’l- 
doin  favourahle  to  truth,  and  ecpiaily  seldom  is  it  ei>ineideni  with 
the  natural  orfli*r  <  f  thi  .gs.  Tlit*  novelty  and  merit  of  Mr. 
Bruce’s  letter  to  Or.  B»  rnev,  on  the  music  of  Ahvs'iiuia  arc  well 
known;  it  forms  ;\i».  ;j.  m  the  Appendix  to  Book  1. 

In  the  ApnciKiix  t‘*  B  ok  IV.  we  have  the  description  of  the 
source^  of  tlie  Nile,  a^  <;iven  by  Fathers  Paez  and  Jenune  Lobo. 
I'his  is  very  proper,  a  t  I  it  is  very  fair  also;  but  we  tind  noihinc: 
commenclahle  on  the  severe  censure  j)assed  on  Ur.  Johnson,  wln> 
»nt  the  time  when  he  translated  Father  Lol)o,  was  not  only  very 
distant  from  that  c»niiienec  in  literature  which  he  aiterwards  at¬ 
tained,  i)ut  was  under  the  necessity  ot  labouring  on  whatever 
subject  might  mo>i  eileetually  atlrari  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  however  remarkable  enough,  that  the  n.iine  of  hi.s 
Abyssinian  prince,  is  a  vicious  pronimeialion  of  Kas  Sc /a  Cfnis^ 
ti)$,  (‘oiuraefed  into  Rfisst  /dXfj:^,  or  Rdsut  /afi :  it  means  Sela- 
Clu  islos,  liaSy  i.  t  ,  coiiiinaiulfr  in  chief,  of  the  forces  of  Abys¬ 
sinia. 


'i  he  appendices  to  books  VII.  and  V  III.  comprize  ;u  tides  of  a 
iniftC^lianeous  nature,  detached  from  llie  original  journals,  and 
memorandum  >irips  ol  paper,  containing  additional  int’ormation, 
mostly  icspci  ting  Abyssinia.  Their  contents  are  (‘urious,  as  well 
as  various.  'I  he  woik  concludes  witli  a  general  appeudi.\,  in 
which  tlie  ohsirvalions  on  the  satellites  ol  Jupiter  arc  not  the 
least  iiiMMC'sliug  aiie  le.  'riiev  may  gialify,  not  llie  aNtrononier 
only,  but  anv  re.idcr  who  wishes  ttj  examine  the  eorreelncss  ot 
their  autlicu.  e  have  mit  ('ompaied  ihom  with  ohscMvations 
on  the  same  NUhjct-ls  made  in  I'uiope  at  ihctiims,  hut  doubt  iK'f 
that  the  rtiult  ot  budi  a  comparibun  would  prove  salisfaeu>i  v  to 
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the  inquirer  Notliinq  is  more  ciillicult  tv)  fv)rgo  deioc- 

lion,  tiuui  celestial  ubse'i  vations.  It  is  true  iha*  those  witich  are 
;;eiiuiiK*  may  he  viiiuicu  hv  crior,  or  comuumii  auous  iiiav  suircr 
hy  tiauscnpiiou,  yet  ilieir  j^em  ral  iriaii  will  remain,  ami  the  cor- 
reciitcss  ot  such  may  he  inve>ti:;atcil  as  seru|Julously  al  riain- 
steail- kK)u.se,  or  chew  here,  as  it’  liie  in\eslii;alor  had  assisted 
i>n  lilt?  .spot.  \\  e  |>voeeeil  to  s.eleci  a  tew  speeimcMis  ot  Mr. 
Fruce’s  s'iVle,  and  of  the  information  eonlain»*(i  in  the  work 
under  pci usa(.  "fhe  toilowini;  extracts  are  parts  of  a  letter  wriiteti 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  W  ood,  while  Mr.  B.  was  rotisul  at  Algiers. 

1  bt  gnu  inv  journey  by  land  the  middle  of  September  by  KetT  to 
Con«;iaiitina ;  but  the  .Xloi'rs  between  those  two  places  being  tiien  in  re¬ 
bellion,  after  having  the  mortiheation  of  »C'  iug  part  of  the  frizc  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  (Ketf,  as  you  know,  w'as  the  Sicea  Venerea),  so  muti¬ 
lated,  that  no  idea  couUl  be  formed  of  it,  aiul  having  ileHuc.ned  the  only 
three  figures  that  remained  on  a  part  of  the  frize  ot  die  temple  of  Her¬ 
cules,  1  turned  eastward  to  Spaiila,  the  ancient  Sntetula,  where  1  kiK-wr 
thvTc  was  what  WDuld  oeciipy  me  for  some  time  ;  and  1  was  not  mistaken. 
Having  delineated,  measured,  and  minuted  every  thing  of  any  worth,  a* 
w  ell  tin  re  as  in  all  the<alier  places  of  the  neighbiiUrlio«xi,  I  reiui  ucd,  and 
proceeded  to  Coiistaniiiia,  where  1  arrived  safely,  but  with  dilikuiiy 
inongh. 

“  'rhe  Key  was  gone  out  with  his  camp;  but,  having  advice  of  iny 
coming  from  .Algier,  be  had  left  orders  to  liave  every  thing  ready  tor  my 
reception.  W'e  were  lodged  iu  his  own  palace,  and  tieaicj  with  llic  ut¬ 
most  magniticcnce,  as  well  as  the  greatest  attention,  and  six  cho5cn  Moor¬ 
ish  horse  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  the  country,  lor  the  Ian- 
gu.ige  is  in  many  places  ditiicult,  appointed  to  accompany  me  where; cr  i 
intended  to  go.  W'ith  these  I  went  to  every  place  of  note  through  llurt 
piot  ince,  even  through  the  mountainous,  and  hitherto  thought  iriaccssiblc 
parts  of  it  ;  and  advanced  into  the  desert  to  the  southward,  till  we  wanted 
water,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  else.  1  then  turned  N.  E.  and  eiiaitcd 
along  the  desert  to  the  I’roruiers  of  Tunis,  resting  a  little  at  Caba,  one  ot 
the  prliicif)al  cities  ot’  Jugurtha.  From  this  I  again  took  to  the  dchCit 
standing  due  south  east,  steering  always  in  a  sea  of  land  by  compass  ami 
obscrvaiicai,  intending  to  have  Ictched  'I’ripoiy;  but  wc  were  here  again 
obstructed  by  tlie  Moors  and  not  kr.owing  the  wells  which  are  kept  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  camel’s  hidc'i,  wc  were  obliged  tocroas  the  nxAintains 
of  Atlas,  and  continue  our  course  to  Girlxi,  a  fruitUd  island  ot  'i  unis,  (he 
Mciiinx  of  the  L(;lophagi,  three  days  journey  distance,  but  then  insight. 

Here  I  was  surprised  to  find  mysclt  among  men  ot  aditiereni  species, 
not  living  in  tents,  or  iti  muvl-wahcd  cottages,  as  the  Arabs  do  ;  but  iii 
»;avcs  under  giound  as  the  Troglodytes  ul  old.  Mela  says  ol  these  that 
they  lived  in  caves,  and  ted  upo'.i  serpents  ;  if  he  had  saiil  ltd  together 
with  serpents,  his  de'criptioo  had  been  just;  for  the--c  aie  so  many  in 
every  baUitation,  and  so  tamiliar,  that  at  each  meal  they  coiik*  aval  pick  up 
what  falls  truin  the  dish,  like  dc»gs.  Some  of  them  arc  seven  leet  in 
hmgth  ;  but  to  these  people  so  harmless  that,  evcii  trod  upon  aCcuieutally, 
they  d<)  not  sting,  .ind  tlicrv*  is  not  any  pcr<uii  ol  the  fainil;  who  will  not 
with  their  hand;  lit;  them  out  of  their  way,  when  shrpin^,  o:  in  any  i!.an- 
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ruT  trouhicsonir.  Xu  persnasiun  nor  reward  could  induce  them  to  let 
me  carry  away  one  ot'theiii  ;  it  l)cin^  univcr*>allv  believed  tliat  they  are  a 
kind  of  ^ood  angels,  wli  'in  it  would  lx*  the  highest  impropriety,  and  of 
th«:  worst  co!isr*(pu  noc  to  thecoinmunitv,  to  remove  from  their  dwelling. 

“  At  Crirba  I  staiil  i  monih  with  an  intention  to  pnxrced  to  Tripuly. 
"J'h»*  Hrv  heiii^  on  ill  terms  witii  the  consul,  thotigh  he  promised,  he  would 
not  setul  any  escort.  Mv'iell  and  servants  did  indeed  most  rashly  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  ilie  ticsert,  mhabiled  only  by  nirfians  and  assassins,  w  ho  pa.y 
no  sort  (if  ackr.oA'led^emeni  to  any  sovereign,  and  where  the  caravan 
from  Monx-co  to  Mecca,  which  v»e  fonnil  near  IVipoly,  had  been  de¬ 
feated  and  plundered,  though  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  lUKK)  men. 
Nor  did  we  escajx*  j  for  the  night  ('f  t!ie  third  day  w'c  were  attacked  by 
A  number  of  liorsemrn,  and  four  of  onr  men  killed  upon  the  spot.  IVo- 
vidence,  the  prcxligious  resolution  of  onr  little  company,  and  the  night, 
f  tved  t!»e  remaindtT,  and  wc  arrived  at  'fripoly,  when  given  over  bv  every 
body  tor  lost.  After  w  iiic  h  I  returned  along  the.  coasts  of  the  lesser  Syrtis 
down  to  (.'ajK*  Bon,  the  IVomontorium  Mercnrii  ;  from  thence  again  ar¬ 
rived  at  'funis,  alter  an  absence  of  more  than  si.^  months  constantly  cn- 
camjx'd. 

“  It  is  novv  time  to  mcraion  how  that  sp.icc  has  been  rm{>loye(l,  and 
whether  mv  expectations  have  been  answered  by  the  antitjuities  1  have 
found  ill  my  journey.  The  principal  are  these  :  eiglit  triumphal  arelies 
of  the  Coiintliiau  order,  mostly  ot  ditfereiu  plans  and  designs,  and  little 
ruined  ,  seven  C'oiiiuhiaii  temples  in  great  preservation,  all  highly  orna- 
me!it»‘vl  .mdof  the  Very  best  ages,  whose  plans,  parts,  and  decoratiems,  I 
iiave  by  verv'  laborious  searches  and  excavations  made  myself  cntirelv 
in  istc.r  of;  add  to  thtse  i*ne  large  temple  of  the  Composite  order,  in  its 
best  age  ;  one  part  of  which  is  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  it  must  he 
liN.ktsl  upon  as  un  unexceptionable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancients  dupo^'^l  .ind  proportioned  the  cons'ituent  parts  of  tliat  order, 
aiul  two  large  a(jUc'dii('i.N,  the  small  st  ofwiucn  exei*eds  by  forty-two  leet 
ill  perpemhi'ul.u  hciglit  the  remains  ot  the  higliest  atjueduct  in  Ibame. 
In  these  deMgU'.  ue  iiH'ludrd  the  ruins  of  the  three  principal  cities  of 
.vtiii.-a,  nainclv,  lol.  or  .luha  Cac.sarca  the  capital  of.Iuba,  Cirta.  an  I  (^ar- 
tliage-,  til  *  l.jsi  otWnich.  1  hope,  will  he  tound  to  make  a  better  hguve 
tlian  it  docs  in  tlu*  .ti  eoc.nts  ot”  some  travellers,  who  would  persuade  us 
riuie  are  no  ir.uvs  ot  that  city  remaining,  'fhe  drawings  are  lb  inchci 
by  \2. 

*•  1  Inve  ('‘'vrcctcd  .nul  ('leaved  n]»  many  passages  of  the  Antonine  Iti- 
Tjrrirv.  IVutingc'r's  tables  and  ftolemy,  as  well  as  ot  Sanson,  Xollin,  and 
Dibblu’s  ranch  maps,  all  by  actual  observation;  atul,  if  ever  I  have 
time,  lu'pc  to  give  a  large  lu.ip  of  Africa,  that  will  sh(*w  how  much  tiie 
genlleuKU  ahov e-i'iicniu»!K‘d  have  w  rot(‘  by  hearsay,  or  imagination. 

“  I  have  ('olh'cted  about  three  hundred  medals  ot  all  kinds  inanv  ot 
u  iiit  h  ati' su! i* )'is,  tht)ugh  I  have,  not  had  time  to  ('of.ddrr  them  ;  some 
)  irge  med'l.i')’»  va'^t'^*  an  I  '^t.nue>  ol  hiun/.e,  all  in  goo.l  taste;  and  have 
too,(\t  .ib  -ut  c.iie  iliou  and  iiHi'ripti(»ns 

And.  l:!>tlv.  I  have  tmt  entirtlv  neglected,  hut  have  made  alxiut 
iliirtv  iiiawmg^  (U"  ii:c  larot  anim.iN,  insects,  birds,  and  t>lants  ot  this 
...imtrv,  ]v.rticidariy  the  int^'iior  and  remote  parts  of  it,  all  in  the.ir  na- 
*111  .’1  roloi.rs 

“  .\s  SUUU  .'.S  Mr.  llarriscn  has  (;bt.hncd  kavc  tor  me,  1  return  to  1'ii- 
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poly  ;  from  thciicc  I  iiilcnJ  to  visit  thr  ruins  of  I^c|)lis  Mn^na  ;  50  round 
lii«  gulf  of  Sidra,  or  rtis  Major,  to  Hcitiiicc,  Al^inoc,  Cyrciic,  Pcoio- 
UKiis,  n.irca,  Apoliouia,  down  lo  Dainc. 

“My  e.rrursions  ilujugh  icrnfiuted  to  my  s;uisfartit>n,  liavc  bceu  so 
coiuinunlly  attrndfd  v  ilh  every  kind  ofdiingcr,  hardship,  aixt  diihcuUy, 
that  no  considerathjn  pO'^siMe  would  make  me  again  repeat  the  journey  1 
tiave  now  tiidslu'd.  Ulleii  he^et  with.  ;md  couatantly  in  fear  ot,  the  wan¬ 
dering  Arab-J,  the  in'>>t  brutal  set  (jf  barbar*)us  wretches  ever  I  Ixdievft 
existed  ;  eon^taiuly  parched  with  heaf,  or  d^  ing  with  extreme  coKl ;  ex¬ 
posed  nuuy  liiius  to  ;he  risk  of  dying  with  thiiM,  though  perpetually  in 
view  of  large  (ptauti'ies  of  water,  equal  in  SiiUness  to  the  sea  ;  in  the 
northern  parts  in  constaiit  danger  from  tigers,  lions,  and  panthers  ;  in  the 
^outh  nfra'd  of  every  crc.uurc.  wlicrc  the  smallest  insect  is  endowed  with 
some  noxious  quality  :  scorjnons  aiul  liorncd  vipers  are  in  such  abundance 
that  of  tlie  former  thirty-hve  were  killed  in  and  about  my  tent  an  hour 
after  it  was  pitched.  And  when,  in  tl;e  evening  of  a  sultry  d.iv.  wo  had 
the  comfort  of  a  fresh  breeze,  we  w  ere  liindered  from  eiijuying  it,  hy  rr- 
I'eciing,  that  if  it  increa>ed  we  might,  while  asleep,  U*.  hmied  in  ilie 
show'crs  of  sand  it  carries  along  with  it.”  Vol.  I.  pp.  ’240 — 2Sj'2. 


The  foil  owing  is  'll*.  B.'s  (It'scripllon  of  Massowa,  apd  of  hl» 
jonriiey  from  tlience  to  (iontlar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia. 

“  It  has  excellent  ports  for  the  largest  vessels,  is  a  small  barren  island, 
scarce  3<K)  yards  long,  without  any  water,  bat  that  fetched  from  Arkiko 
in  the  niiin  land.  It  was  once,  together  with  Su.iken,  a  place  of  the 
greatest  trade.  The  crnelties  exercised  upon  the  Banian  meicl)ants  Iiavr 
ruincil  all.  'I  hc  Indian  trade  and  pearl  fishery  all  are  gone,  and  tlie  place 
is  DOW'  occupied  by  one  called  the  Naibe,  an  Arab  .shei  Ufc,  who  com¬ 
mands  a  p.trcel  of  robbers  arui  pirates.  I  never,  I  think,  was  in  more 
imminent  danger  of  l)cing  robbed  and  murdered  tl»an  here.  Wc(  scaped, 
thank  God,  by  a  kind  of  miraelr,  without  cither.  Massowa  is  the  entrance 
of  Abyssinia,  bevoiul  which  no  Kuropenns,  all  <*allcii  luank.s  here,  arc  al¬ 
lowed  to  p.ass ;  it  i.s  in  lal.  35'  and  -Is'  45"  K.  long,  from 
I.ondon.  Afif*r  having  suffered  a  thousand  vexatious  and  difiieuliies,  wc 
were  at  last  allo\v»!d  to  ditcT  Abyssinia;  wc  wtTC  all  along  dressed  ag 
(rrceks;  as  such  we  have  passed  till  this  day.  We  arrived  at  Clondar, 
tlie  capital,  in  the  end  of  Fehrcary.  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
the  dilHculty  of  travelling  in  this  country  than  in  informing  von,  that  I 
was  abf)Ut  si\ty-onr  davs  l)el\e(!en  .Massowa  and  Ciondax,  whicii  may  be 
about  200  miles,  part  of  which  f  have  performed  on  foot  ;  inv  telescopes; 
pendulum,  and  qua»iraul,  being  the  heavy  part  of  my  baggage,  li.ivc 
given  me  great  trouble.  It  cost  me  ten  men  to  carry  my  quadrant  on 
their  shoulders,  and  often  I  have  been  obliged  to  as^i-^t  them,  to  give  them 
coiinigc.  We  have  passed  all  that  time  in  our  tent  lying  on  tlm  ground, 
with  seldom  any  provisions  but  brcid  and  water;  soiiu-limcs  a  little 
honey  and  coffee,  tor  all  this  country  is  as  it  were  a  desert.  In  our  way 
to  Gondar  we  p.issed  through  .Axum,  the  ancrent  capital  ot  tiiis  country, 
now  reduced  to  a  Urge  village  ;  it  is  in  hi.  14*^  b  JO  Vol.  1.  p.  'JJ’Cf. 

1'ranslalion  of  the  account  of  the  fmiitaiti'.  of  tlie  Nile,  tVoni 
the  Italian  of  Lni^i  Balni^viu,  .Mr.  Ik  ?  a-'i^taiU,  \\!:o  k*  [ft  tins 
juuriiiiis.  The  uriiiinal  iiuh^n  is  •d.»o  in  edui^n. 

“  T.ht; 
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5i:rn  of  th'  wMy  from  Gondar  to  the  founUias  of  tlie 

Nile.  .  1”*  »ut  ^  1  ‘ 

“  1 1).-  i»  ii. i'  •  It*  t'!rcc.  One  of  them  r/’i/f  f  c  4  palms 

in  diameter  ;  ui/  "  ^  s  I  !  ‘  r  :  :u  s,  and  shews  neither  its  depth  nor 
tiue  extent,  it  not  »  o  :  •  ic  lo  introduce  into  it  any  sounding  instru¬ 
ment. 

“  The  second  will  be  5  1'  s  distant  from  the  first  to  the  south,  a 

little  west  :  and  will  be  about  1  2  inches  di  imctcr  at  the  mouth,  but  with¬ 
in  about  4  palms,  and  it  is  8  feet  3  inches  deep. 

“  riie  third  wiil  be  12  paces  di'iaiil  from  the  first,  to  S.  S.  W. ;  its 
mnutli  is  somewhat  larger  ilian  that  of  the  second,  but  it  is  only  5  feet  8 
iiwhes  deep.  'I'iie  lirst  being  the  lowest,  the  water  is  seen  at  the  level  of 
the  earth  ;  but  in  th<*  other  two,  the  ground  being  a  little  raised,  the  wa¬ 
ter  remains  alxnit  8  inches  lower  than  the  level  of  the  mouth.  All  the 
three  may  be  observed  to  spring  (the  wt)rd  lK)llire siguities  to  Ixfil  orbuh- 
blf),  but  so  linperc  eplibly  tliat  it  can  scarcely  be  discerned  bv  great  at- 
tcntiiwi ;  and  it  is  fahe  what  is  .said  by  some,  that  they  spring  with  a  noise 
cut  of  the  ground,  rising  above  it. 

“  All  this  place  near  the  fountains  produces  only  grass  and  rushes; 
trees  are  not  fotitid,  ti»  the  di.siance  at  least  of  bnlf  a  mile  on  every  side. 

**  'I’he  latitude  of  the  fountains  is  lO.  o8.  58.*’  Vol.  V.  p.  437. 

Ill  vulutm*  VII.,  |».  .'VtH,  N\c  ha\c  the  parlicuinis  of  ccitnin 
antidotes  used  by  llit‘  Nidia  ;<gainst  <trpcnts  ami  scorpions;  and 
tUi'M'aie  said  ti>  be  so  pnwoilid,  liial  a  pt*rsi>n  who  has  chewed 
tiiciii  oficii  ill  a  mortiiiiL!:,  will  not  Ix'  injured  hv  citiicr  ot  those  vi‘- 
luiinoiis  animab.  \\  ccaiinot  iiauscnhc  the  doscriptii»n  ot  these 
piani.>  ;  hut  uc  recommend  to  some  of  our  inetlieal  tViends,  in 
the  F.ast  liulies,  tht‘  endeavour  to  ascertain  whctlier  plants  ot 
u  like  kiiul,or  eipially  (‘llieaeious  though  of  dift'erent  kinds,  may 
not  he  di^eovel■«  d  in  that  i'onnti  v. 

'I’lie  aiUliiiuiial  plates  aia*,  a  handsonie  portrait  of  the  author: 
of  whom  there  i:,  as  w e  reeiillei  i,  a  whole  length,  in  Zofianij  s 
i’ieture  of  the  Moieiuine  (lalierv,  now  in  her  Majesty’s  eol- 
iet’tiou.  'litis  has  been  eon>ideivd  as  the  best  likeness  of  Mr. 
Ihiice.  lh)i  trails  ot*  O/oio  I'.Mher,  'Trela  Mariam,  Kftia 
i  asous,  \\  oudage  A^allel,  and  an  .Abyssinian  Lady  ot  (^iia- 
iiiy,  are  tdsogiyeu:  these  are  hivJihf  fmhhvdx  hut  on  tlie  anliio- 
ritr  of  original  skttefus,  oidy.  W  e  are  of  opinion  that  this 
iiddiiion  is  iniudieiou<  ;  eorreet  /’.c  of  the  originals,  in 

whatcyer  state  they  were,  would  h.i\e  pleased  us  iniieh  hettei. 
'I’he  eiiitor  a[)peai>>  to  liave  been  sensible  of  this  improjuieiy ; 
but  his  .*ipoh>gy  is  unayailing.  W  e  are,  howeyer,  ribhged  to  him 
Tor  the  a(.l(iii lotial  cuhieet*  (.»t  Naiiirai  lli'^totv:  which  ate,  the 
]/(#/// (in/r/.  inlinitelv  >iipei;o:-  to  liial  givon  hv  |>r.  ^liaw:  ilu'. 
Miido(jU(i  Anleh)pc.  Mippo^ed  to  he  the  (tiinunft  '>t  iUithm  :  tilt 
a:ul  se\en  or  eijiit  other  pi. mis.  A  tigiiii’  t»t 

btl.a  .\l)av,  lli.h  lhit'4  I't  the  Nile,  closes  lhc.se  no\(*iiie'. 
ih**  i.iaj  <  aie  toe  ^aii.e  a^  ’oei'v're  ;  with  some  additional  names, 
.-.a;  positions,  el’ p'ae^  '/ ’  ;  *!.e  edi’or. 
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\\  e  learn  witli  regret  that  a  volume  of  Mr.  Rruco’s  drnwinrs, 
highly  finished,  is  missing:  wh(K*vcr  has  it  in  pos'^essioii  shoidd 
obey  the  call  of  private  honour  and  piihlic  dutv»  hy  producing 
it  to  the  world  :  even  negligence,  or  forgetluiness,  in  this  case 
is  criminal.  It  appears,  aUo,  that  Mr.  Ihuee  intended  a  work 
on  Poestum,  and  that  the  plates  were  executed  Tor  it ;  Tor  so 
Mr.Strange  writes,  (January  :31,  IT^vV.)  ‘  The  ruins  of*  l\rsio 
interest  me  equally,  witli  the  figihes  <.!*  Jnstiee  and  Meekness/ 
and,  (July  ‘J3,  ‘  \  our  work  ol  IVstoh  as  been  long  exe- 

ciited.’  \\  hat  is  become  of  these  plates? 

Rruce’s  Travels,  is  one  of  tiiose  few  publications  which  at  iu 
first  a|>pearance  engaged  t)ur  itfcesstmt  pcTusai :  and  we  then 
thought  it  a  very  nsctul  entertaining  and  interesting  work,  riic 
j^resent  edition  is  greatly  superior  to  tin*  foniicr,  in  ac*ciiiacv,  in 
variety,  and  in  that  kind  of  aiilhenlieiiy,  in  minor /partieulars, 
w  liieh  cannot  he  too  sempulously  maintained,  wh^n  unknown 
countries  with  their  inhabitants  and  manners  arc  the  subject 

lieiher  M  r.  13.  himself  would  have  <*on(leseendcd  lo  gratify 
the  inquisitive,  by  the  publication  of  his  private  papers,  we 
cannot  rleteiniine;  but,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this,  as  aUo 
in  liu*  getieral  diseliarge  of  bis  ollice,  the  editor  has  I'leeied  a 
truly  honourable  monuineni  to  the  memoiy  (►f  his  principal,  and 
has  laid  the  literary  world  under  considerable  obligations  to  his 
own  assiduity  and  inttdiigenee. 


Art.  VI If.  Fssays  on  rarious  Suijccts.  Ity  J.  Biplane!.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
pp.  Jib.  Fricv*  12.S.  Longman  aial  Co.  Cumlcc.  \\  illiams  and  Smith, 
J.ondon  1803. 

A  W  riter  ot  short  essays  does  not  labour  under  the  diiricnllics 
^  *  wliieh  those  have  to  encounter,  who  (!oinpose  Wiuks  of 
connected  discussion,  or  close  argumentation.  It  is  not  rtapiired 
ol'  him  toexliausl  liie  subject  of  whieli  lie  treats,  nor  to  prcM  rve 
an  unbroken  chain  i)t  eoin[»act  and  vigorous  reasoning.  The 
world,  phvsieal  and  moral,  lies  bcl'ore  him  ;  and,  like  tin*  bee, 
l:c  is  at  liber!  v  ti>  selerl  tin*  llowers  from  wliieb  he  exlraels  his 
srores,  to  stav  while  tliev  atl'ord.  him  an  agreeable  repa<t,  and  to 
emit  llu*:u  at  nlea>ure  fj>r  oihcis  more  delicious.  J'.ve*  v  thing 
relative'  to  man,  his  virtues,  vices,  habits,  maxims,  oecupaiions, 
and  ainu>en!(‘i\l>,  arc  esp(‘cia!!y  within  his  province,  and  ll♦•n^**•ds 
be  at  no  lo->s  for  a  .>iili'‘er  Ibi  Ids  j»en,  wbetiu'r  he  be  inclined  to 
laugh  with  1) ‘inocrllus,  oreiy  with  lleraeHtU'». 

It  must  not  be  understood,  Innvever,  that  ilie  writing  ol  Ivssay.s 
is  tiu*  easi<.*st  speeii*sol  eoFnp<*->ition.  1  In*  rarity  ol  tie*  msi;un*(*s 
of  complete  siieee.'S,  is  a  pioof  tliat,  what  e\t‘iy  I’yio  thinks  he 
rnav  niidcMtake,  no  one  but  a  man  of  r<  al  gi'iun.''  <*an  >'ieee‘*slully 
n**iforni.  Ifepili  and  jiistn*'>«s  ot  <»bs»*i \ .u i< *n  inn'*i  !»»•  added  to 
uv»*liin‘sb  of  coucertiu*!,  ami  pniilv  ol  one,  in ‘in*  writer  who 
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hopes  to  *iirvi\'e  th«  ’^pnssing  ephomcra  of  the  dar.  ^A"lth  feel- 
ingH  of  patriotic  satisfaction,  we  add  that,  to  no  country,  ancient 
or  inofiern,  can  onr  own  be  requited  xo  yield  die  palm  of  merit 
in  this  walk  of  literaUire.  'I'hc  moral  advantages  lesuliing  from 
tlie  works  of  Adilison,  Johnson,  and  others,  especially  in  the 
forirmtion  of  the  youthful  mind,  can  hardly  he  estimated  ;  not 
lo  mention  the  itdhicnee  thev  liave  had  in  abolishinc:  many  ab- 
«urn  o^unums  and  customs,  wliich  in  past  times  disgraced  the 
pnblic  charactcT. 

'riiat  the  reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  those 
volumes,  we  present  him  with  a  list  of  tlvo  several  suhjoels  that 
aix*  disciissiyl. 

V'ol.  I.  I'hc  iMiiversal  Pursuit  of  Happiness,*  the  Absurdities 
of  Moral  VX'riters;  the  Consolations  of  Religion  in  Temporal 
Difhenlties^  National  |•'stahlishmenls  in  lUligion;  Universal 
Lilierty  of  Conscience;  Keelesiastieal  Kmoluineuts  ;  the  (.'anse 
of  the  Diversity  of  religious  ()j)inion3;  Education  ;  Popular  Su¬ 
perstitions;  Omens;  (ihosis;  the  Arts  of  Sorcery;  the  Estiina- 
tion  of  ('haraeters;  the  Knowledge  of  Maidxind. 

\ol.  II.  l'ri(‘ndsliip  ;  ('ompany,  Solitude  and  Retirement ;  In- 
rlustry  and  (I’enius;  the  Passitiii  for  Posthumous  Fame;  the 
right  Ordering  of  the  Mind;  Religious  Melancholy;  tiie  For- 
ination  and  ('omhination  of  Ideas;  the  Advantages  of  a  wtH- 
cullivuted  Mind;  I'^xireiso;  a  ('iiy  and  a  Country  l^ife;  Fani- 
gration  and  Colonization;  Advantages  resulting  i’n)m  the  Use 
of  Letters;  the  Construction  of  Language  aiul  tlic  Diversity  of 
Stile;  tiu*  frequent  Absurdity  cf  Human  Prayers;  Optimism; 
the  Manner  in  which  near  and  remote  lv\|)eciaiions  alVecl  the 
M  ind. 

'I  hese  Essays,  in  general,  on  account  of  their  uselul  tendency, 
and  tlu'ir  agi*eeal>le  stile,  deserve,  and  have  received,  a  ttderabU* 
share  (d  public  approbation.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far  Irom 
wishing  to  grant  them  an  unqualified  recommeiulation ;  and 
M)ine  of  our  reasons  for  withholding  it  may  ajipetir  in  the  course 
of  our  critique. 

As  Mr.  H.  uniformly  appears  to  pay  a  deferences  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture,  we  were  surprized  to  fimi  him  sf)  frequently 
statitig  his  iK'lief,  that  speculative  opinions  on  rc ligion  arc  per- 
fc'cllv  innocent,  “  so  long  as  they  pro<luee  no  actions  immediately 
deiiimental  to  ilu'  interests  and  peace  of  society.’*  If  we  could 
have  supi'osed  that  by  these  religious  opinions  onr  author  in¬ 
tended  merely  such  as  relate  to  external  eireumstanees,  our  can¬ 
dour  would  have  kept  pace  willi  his.  Rut  it  is  too  evident  that 
he  oeea'.ionaliy  refeis  to  M'ntimenis,  tiic  belief  of  which  is  re- 
c]uire<),  by  a  divine  commaml,  from  every  rational  human  being 
V  hoi';  taNOured  with  r(*velalion.  Although  wc  fully  accord  with 
iliul  libcraiily  which  allows  from  man  lo  man  tiic  right  of  private 
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judgement,  yet  llic  Bible  being  our  standard,  we  c.snnot  but  deem 
that  person  criminal,  who  rejects  or  treats  with  imruTerenee  the 
prominent  doctrines  which  revelation  propos<'s  to  our  faith.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  inistaktMi  even  the  great  Author 
ot  oiir  holy  religion,  by  representing  him  as  withitoldmg  his  oen- 
sure  tromihc  tenets  of  ilie  Saddneoes.  (Vol.  I.  p.  If  he 

did  not  condemn  the  erroneous  dis^'i pies  of  SnHoe  with  jisperitv, 
yet  he  sufticiently  expressed  hisabhwrreneeof  tlieir  opinions  and 
characters.  Matthew  informs  ns,  (xvi.  .‘b  anti  1*2.)  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  l>e‘^  hypocrites,*'  and  that  lie  bade  his  follDv\er» 
“  beware  of  the  doctrints  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sftdducas'*  W« 
have  no  objection  to  admit  that,  in  some  ciises,  speculative  cn;or 
he  hannless,  but  can  by  no  means  adopt  it  as  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  is  so,  cither  in  science  or  religion. 

iMr.  Ih  has  let  slip  from  his  pen  a  strange  hypothesis  respecting 
the  conlinucd  existence  of  Christianily.  Speaking  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  emoluments,  iie  observes,  if  they  had  not  been  llherallv  con- 
ferred,  in  all  probahiliiy,  “  the  Cliristian  religion,  d(.‘graHcd  and 
rendered  contemptible  by  the  abject  sitnatit)n  (»f  iis  ininist(*r<«, 
would,  before  this  day,  have  cither  been  totally  extinguished,  or 
<legeneratcd  into  a  mass  of  superstitions  and  absurdities,  which 
woidd  have  reduced  it  nearly  to  the  level  of  paganisiii.**  How 
(-•aine  it  to  pass,  that  this  divine  religion  ilid  not  heroine  alniost 
extinct,  during  the  first  three  centuries  after  its  promulgation,  nor 
sink  into  a  mass  of  snpcistition  and  absurdity,  fiti  long  after  it  was 
])ropped  by  secular  iKMiefiees  ?  Christianity  had  already  extended 
itself  on  every  side,  and  triumpiting  over  the  oj)positi«)n  of  carnal 
philosophy,  superstition,  iniquity,  and  persecution,  fiourished  in 
unexnniplecl  glory,  though  destitute  of  tlu  sc'  temporal  advaniages. 
While  it  atVoids  us  satisfaction  to  sec  the  ministers  of  lellgion  en¬ 
joying  a  liberal  support,  yet  we  are  conlident  that  the  noble  fabric 
does  not  rest  on  so  frail  a  basis  as  the  (‘xterior  rcspeelahiliry  of 
the  clergy.  Like  the  hush  on  lloreh,  the  Church  caiinor  he  con¬ 
sumed,  because  the  Lord  is  in  the.  midst  ;**  and  although  out¬ 
ward  cireuinsianees  might  conspire  against  it,  yet  tiiat  rii’clarn- 
tion  guarantee>  its  perpetuity;  “  On  this  rock  will  I  huilrl  my 
church,  and  the  gates  (d  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.’* 

The  Lssavs  on  I'.dnciition,  we  think,  arc  ch'leelive.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  moralist  surely  ought  not  to  represent  “  the  grand  object  of 
juvenile  instruction,**  to  be‘^  the  initiatio  n  of  youth  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  literature  of  the  world.*’  Literary  aecjuisilious  should 
doubtless  he  subservient  to  religious  and  uunal  ends.  We  wish  to 
see  the  risini:  generation  well  furnished  with  useful  learning,  but 
mu>t  ever  view  it  as  the  principal  object  ol  ec.ueation,  to  hx  just 
sentiments  in  the  understanding,  and  right  principles  in  the  heart. 

Mr.  B. exhibits  the  Christian  religion  as  a  system  so  sublime,  as 
'H)t  to  be  intelligible  to  llie  untutored  poor.  It  i.s  allovved  that 
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a  stricter  regard  to  ihcir  education,  would  in  some  measure  fhd- 
Jitaie  the  success  of  ilic  clergv  in  their  religious  instruction  *.  hm 
our  author  has  not  cotitined  his  observations  witliin  due  limits. 
The  predoninant  success,  and  cordial  reception,  of  the  Gospel 
among  me  lower  cl.isses  uiust  confute  this  very  common  error. 
The  Capacities  of  some  of  the  poor  may  not  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  cmbracin^jj  or  tlcfcndiim  a  systematic  theory  of  reli<:ion  ; 
nevertheless  most  of  them  are  competent  to  receive  its  plain 
truths,  and  enjoy  its  considing  assurances.  One  Icailing  feature 
ot  Christianity  is  simplicity.  It  was  intended  to  suit  thepiind  of 
the  barbarous  Scythian,  as  well  us  that  of  the  polished  i  »roek  and 
learned  Jew,  and  both  reason  and  experience  must  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  not  an  ill-contrived  or  inadequate  revelation. 

In  the  remarks  on  romantic  friendships,  and  the  discussion  of  a 
well-known  maxim  of  Bias,  that  we  ougnt  to  live  with  our  frienrb 
as  if  they  were  to  he  our  enemies,  wo  meet  with  several  useful  and 
judiciuiis  senlimcnls.  Many  inoraiisis,  and  two  favourite  poets, 
Voung  and  Co\v[)cr,  have  warmly  censured  this  maxim;  Mr.  B. 
defends  it,  hut  wc  think  with  too  little  qualiticaiion.  The  volto 
■  sciulto  e  i  i  strttci  appears  to  be  a  princi[)lc  which  he  would 
carry  even  inu  the  intimacies  of  friendship  ;  and,  indeed,  his  code 
of  prudential  advice  smells  too  powerfully  of  the  Chesterfield 
sch«K)l,  to  be  very  graNd’ul  to  ('hiistian  refuicment. 

'Tiu*  following  extract,  from  an  Essay  on  Uetircinent,  contains 
some  ju>t  observations,  and  at  the  same  time  atVords  an  agreeable 
fpccimrn  of  our  anllior’s  manner. 

“  The  effects  of  company  and  conversation  are  almost  invariably  con- 
^picuous  in  di>course.  He  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  conipauy, 
w  ill  infallibly  find  himself  embarrassed  in  his  first  introduction  to  the 
world.  He  discovers  that  cnnversuioii  with  his  own  mind  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  conversation  with  oilier  men  ;  he  is  unprepared  to  meet  op¬ 
position  with  confidence,  and  unexpected  objections  witli  ready  reply  to 
l)car  up  against  noisy  petulance,  to  contemn  tlic  attacks  of  ridicule,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  ignorance. 

“  Many  persons  of  consummare  learning,  and  acknowledged  abilities, 
have*,  licen  remarkable  for  a  timid  reserve,  and  apparent  dulness  in  con¬ 
versation,  ai  lea.st,  whenever  they  pas>t  d  the  limits  of  their  lamiliar  circles 
of  ifle'ct  friends  or  particular  acepiaintaiice.  Although  this  migiit,  in  some 
cases,  priK'Cvd  from  a  natural  shyness  of  disposition,  it  apfx  ars  more,  fre- 
eptently  to  have  risen  from  their  habits  of  silent  contemplation,  and  soli¬ 
tary  relleclion,  which  are  opposite  to  those  of  recipnxMl  cuminunicatiou 
and  social  intercourse.  A  man  who  is  accustomed  tv)  converse,  only 
with  himself  ami  his  bmiks,  li  es  leisure  to  arrange  hi»  idt'ns,  to  collect  his 
scattered  thoughts,  and  to  digest  bis  arguments.  When  contrarieties, 
con iriulirt ions  ami  eweptiv^is  present  tlKnnsclves,  nothing  im|)edes  the 
U'dancing  of  conlradicti*ry  evidem  t*  and  op|x)silc  probabilities:  all  is 
done,  at  leisure  ;  the  operations  of  the  mind  glide  smiKiliily  along,  like  .a 
placid  stieam,  wiiiioiit  opposition  or  impediment.  A  person  thus  ac- 
ciNltunc  I  to  converse;  wlih  his  own  mind,  supposes  that  conve.r.sation 
w*itb  ti.c  world  will  be  of  a  similar  nature,  lliat  reason  will  invariai>ly 
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prrdominntc,  and  sound  argument  always  prevail.  He  finds  this  expec¬ 
tation  disappointed,  and  is  in  consequence  dijH  oncertcd.  He  sees  himself 
divested  ot  his  armour,  in  wliich  he  trusted  and  exposed,  naked  and  de- 
Irnceless,  to  an  enemy  with  who^c  discipline  and  mode  of  warfare  he  is 
unac(ju:iimed.  Coming  from  solitude  into  company,  he  is  unfit  to  con¬ 
tend  with  that  quickness  of  reply,  that  shrewdness  of  remark,  that  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  argument,  and  that  noisy  impetuosity  of  sjx'cch,  which  will  dis¬ 
arrange  his  ideas,  confuse  his  thoughts,  embarrass  his  mind,  and  discon¬ 
cert  his  plan  of  reasoning. 

“  rhe  man  of  science  and  speculation,  who,  from  the  silent  recess  *of 
his  contemplative  solitude,  rushes  into  the  world,  often  comes  pre¬ 
possessed  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  penetration,  and  the  extent 
of  his  owui  knowledge.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  applaud  his  own 
observations,  arguments,  inferences  and  conclusions,  or  perhaps  to  hear 
tliem  a])proved  and  commended  by  some  intimate  friend,  who  has  bad 
the  leisure  to  examine  them,  who  delights  in  the  same  studies,  and  who 
is  in  some  measure  attached  to  the  same  pursuits,  or  accustomed  to  the 
same  habits  of  life.  Such  an  one  resembl  s  a  spider  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  a  room,  which,  having  had  the ’good  fortune  to  escape  the 
cleanly  vigilance  of  the  chamber-maid,  sits  enveloped  in  his  web,  disre¬ 
garding  the  beauty  of  the  cornices,  the  curious  w'orkinanship  of  the  clnm- 
ney> pieces,  and  the  elegance  of  the  furniture.  Regardless  of  the  work 
of  the  architect  raid  the  painter,  and  himself  equally  unnoticed,  his  own 
w  eb  is  his  w  orld  :  just  so  the  man  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  so-* 
litary  studies,  has  his  mind  too  frequently  enveloped  in  a  net  work  of  his 
own  ideas,  which  constitutes  Ids  intellectual  universe.  When  he  enters 
the  world  with  this  strong  persuasion  of  his  own  knowledge  and  abilities, 
he  is  surprised  at  finding  himself  totally  ignorant  of  a  thousand  subjects, 
which  every  one  else  understands.  Disconcerted,  abashed,  and  con* 
foundt*d,  his  embarrassment  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  general,  who 
marching,  as  he  supposes,  to  certain  victory,  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  army,  sees  his  plans  disarranged,  his  hopes  frustrated,  hli 
dreams  of  conquest  dispelled,  and  his  forces  defeated  by  an  enemy  w'hose 
inferiority  he  despised,  and  from  whom  he  expected  but  a  feeble  resis¬ 
tance.  lie  discovers  his  erroneous  estimate  of  the  success  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion,  as  the  other  perceives  the  inutility  of  his  solitary  studies,  and  the 
deficiency  of  his  knowledge.  The  student  is  then  convinced  that  as  his 
ideas  have  been  formed  in  solitude,  they  arc  better  calculated  for  a  stato 
of  solitary  meditation,  than  for  actual  converse  w  ith  mankind." 

pp.  22—25. 

We  are  sorry  thatJMr.  B.  has  so  jumbled  his  ideas,  that  before 
w*c  have  time  to  admire  one  remark,  he  introduces  atioihcr  that 
ortbiids  us.  Thus  ill  his  E^say  on  Religious  Melancholy,  he 
judges  rightly',  that  it  is  not  the  system  ol  any  seel  in  particular 
tliat  wc  sliould  charge  with  a  teudeucy  to  produce  inciital  de^ 
rangeineut  y  he  ascribes  those  few  instatices  that  are  met  witli, 
to  a  personal  ardour  ot  imagination,  and  warmth  ot  feeling, 
especiallv  if  connected  with  a  life  ot  protiigacy'.  But  he  seems 
also  to  suppose,  that  all  persons  in  a  state  ot  depression,  froin^ 
relisrious  causes,  are  powerlully  impressed  with  lioriiblc  visions  ot 
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future  torment,  arul  with  a  terror  of  the  Almighty  as  an  im¬ 
placable  oppressor.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  distress 
ot  mind  may  arise  from  genuine  contrition  and  remorse  of  con¬ 
science  ;  or  that  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  far  preferable  to  the 
hardened  indifference  of  philosophy,  or  a  delusive  reliance  on 
(its  of  repentance  and  resolutions  of  amendment.  On  account 
of  similar  defects  and  errors  which  greatly  detract  from  the 
merit  of  this  work,  we  feel  some  dilhculty  in  ctimmiiting  it  to 
casual  and  unguarded  readers.  The  liglu  which  it  conveys, 
pleasant  to  the  senses,  and  useful  to  the  understanding,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  tinged  by  passing  through  an  imperfect  medium,  where 
it  loses  not  a  little  of  its  purity  and  distinctness.  It  deforms, 
disguises,  or  decorates  important  objeels,  with  artificial  colours, 
ana  unless  delected  by  experienced  eyes,  or  overpowered  by 
rays  of  unaltered  brightness,  it  may  occasion  false  estimates  and 
hurtful  mistakes. 

I  he  tale  designed  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  a  city  and 
country  life  is  ingenious,  and  suited  to  correct  many  visionary 
notions.  The  Essay  on  Optimism  is  a  perspicnous  display  of 
Mr  B.’s  theory ;  yet  we  apprehend  that  some  features  of  it  are 
not  only  unwarranted,  but  contradicted,  by  that  revelation  which 
is  our  only  safe  guide  in  such  discpiisilioiis.  Mr.  B.  unhappily 
placrs  religion  and  philosophy  together,  as  if  they  were  sisters; 
and  as  heathenism  preceded  Christianity,  we  have  been  some¬ 
times  ready  to  iinag  ne  that  he  treated  her  like  an  elder  sister. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  find  continually  more  cause  to  refer  all  our 
Opinions  and  doubts  to  the  oracles  of  truth,  being  fully  convinced 
that  there  only  all  that  is  essential  f(»r  us  to  know  can  be  sought 
wcci'ssfnlly.  In  a  neglect  of  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  this  divine 
revt  lation,  w’c  place  the  origin  of  many  mistakes  in  these  volumes. 
The  Bible  and  its  author  are  alluded  to,  hut  not  appealed  to;  and 
consequently  our  duties  to  man  are  often  withdrawn  from  their 
broad  and  linn  basis,  our  duties  to  (iod,  and  rested  upon  iIk'  du¬ 
bious  and  cliangeful  support  of  philosiiphical  declamation.  This 
tone  we  are  sorry  to  find  sf)  much  assiniKHi  bv  Mr.  Bigland :  he 
sometimes  appears  to  be  defending  one  side  of  a  quesii<»n,  w  hen 
he  ought  to  be  examining  both  sides;  he  is  cotitentcd  therefore 
with  superficial  and  partial  arguinenls,  and  is  often  more  anxious 
to  da/zle  than  to  illuminate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  awork  likely 
to  he  useful,  and  sure  to  beenteitaining,should  render  it  necessary 
ior  ns  to  suggest  these  t>recautions. 

We  cannot  let  Mr.  Bigland  escape  without  noticing  a  degree  of 
negligence  in  this  publication,  which  is  seldom  rivalled.  Its 
fiagranl  blunders  in  grammar,  consiritction,  orthography,  and 
punelualion,  are  mther  heightened  tlnm  extenuated,  by  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  its  appoaranve,  and  the  merit  of  its  contents. 
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Art.  IX.  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gar* 
dening.  Including  some  remarks  on  Grecian  and  Gothic  Agricilturt^ 
collected  from  various  Manuscripts,  in  the  Possession  of  the  different 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  for  whose  Use  they  were  Originally 
written;  the  whole  tending  to  establish  fixed  Principles  in  the 
respective  Arts.  By  H.  Repton,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Large  4to. 
pp.  240.  Price  5l.5s.  Taylor,  London,  1S06. 

this  work  the  first  Edition  was  almost  wholly  sold  by 
subscription,  It  has  therefore  received  a  considerable  share 
of  allcnlion,  from  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns; 
and  us  most  of  our  brother  journalists  have  favoured  the  public 
with  their  opinions  on  its  merits,  we  shall  in  the  present  instance 
do  little  more  than  announce  and  recommend  it,  in  general 
terms. 

Nothing  is  so  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  man,  ns  uttenti\n| 
cultivation  and  embellishment  of  the  earth,  ft  was  the  scienq| 
of  paradise,  it  still  is  the  delight  of  the  master  of  the  globe:  whp 
iix  both  rationally  and  honourably  employed,  in  arranging,  adorn* 
ing,  and  fertilising  his  possession. 

VV  e  rarely  behold  a  moderately  extensive  surface,  which  i$ 
incapable  of  improvement  by  inventive  genius  and  experienced 
art.  Nature  presents  objects^  the  beauty  of  which  she  defies  our  in* 
genuitv  to  increase  ;  no  labour  can  render  them  more  striking  to 
the  eye,  or  more  intereslintt  to  the  imagination.  She  also  presents 
scenes,  whose  almost  unlimited  vastness  derides  the  puny  efforts  of 
human  improvement.  But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  an  infinite 
variety  of  pictures(|ue  combinations,  and  sites,  which  urcsketchedi 
rather  than  finished  by  Nature,  and  which  require  the  eye  and 
the  hand  of  taste  to  augment  and  deveiope  their  attractions. 

Every  country  has  its  appropriate  style  of  landscape.  The 
verdure  of  Britain  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  savage  rocks 
of  seme  climates,  nor  any  resemblance  to  the  wild  heaths,  or  sun- 
burnt  plains  of  others.  Our  business  therefore,  as  Britons,  is,  to 
make  the  most  of  our  advantages;  and  happily>  late  years  have 
seen  this  duty  accomplished  with  great  skill,  by  professional 
artists ;  and  with  great  liberality,  by  proprietors  of  demesnes, 
whose  spirited  improvements  have  been  proportionate  to  the 
increase  of  their  wealth.  This  has  produced  that  style  of  laying 
out  grounds,  which  foreigners  call  the  English  park  or  garden  \ 
and  of  which  the  chief  principle  is,  not  to  counteract  nature^ 
but  to  assist  her,  by  departing  as  little  as  may  be  from  the  cha- 
rartcr  she  has  fixed  on  the  scenery  around  us  ;  yet  wkh  a  steady 
aim  directed  by  masterly  skill,  to  introduce  every  improvemeiil 
the  propriety  of  which  can  be  satisfactorily  .ascertained. 

Among  the  Artists  of  the  present  day,  whose  studies  are  thus 
directed,  Mr.  Repton  occupies  a  distinguished  place:  Ik?  has 
had  manv  opportunities  of  examining  the  peculiarities  of 
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grouiuU,  aiul  lins  displayed  inucli  ingenuity  in  overcoming 
their  dilhcitlties.  The  work  before  us,  which  is  compiled  from 
his  Re[)oris  made,  on  such  occlusions,  to  hfs  patrons,  demonstrates 
that  Mr.  K.  has  not  hcen  intUienced  by  caprice,  but  has  had 
substantial  reasons  for  wliatcver  alterations  he  has  proposed,  l  ie 
has  had  much  to  consider;  convenience,  appearance,  necessity, 
propriety,  and  locality;  not  only  what  objects  would  pleasetheeye, 
but  what  would  harmonize  with  their  associates:  the  art  of  ])utiing 
proper  things  in  proper  places.  Ills  principles  arc  usually  just, 
and  his  reasonings  ingenious:  but  they  are  so  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  their  subjects,  that  we  know  not  howto  abstract 
ihcm,  for  the  advantage  of  our  readers.  The  following  rules 
form  the  basis  of  his  practice. — Not  to  form  many  small  fields  into 
one  lawn,  by  taking  away  the  hedges,  till  better  plantations  are 
suhslilulcd.  Not  to  exclude  plantations  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  gcntlemairs  house,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  extensive 
grass-plat.  An  approach  which  does  not  evidently  lead  to  the 
house,  or  which  docs  not  lake  the  shortest  (apparent)  course, 
cannot  be  right.  A  poor  man’s  cottage,  divided  into  what  is 
called  a  pair  of'  /or/grs,  is  a  mistaken  expedient  for  marking  im¬ 
portance  in  the  entrance  to  a  park.*  The  entrance  gate  should 
not  be  visible  from  the  mansion,  unless  it  opens  into  a  court¬ 
yard.  Mr.  It.  never  advises  the  plantation  called  a  /u7/;  nor  a 
path,  completely  round  the  verge  of  a  park.  (JI roups  of  trees, 
rather  than  single  ones.  The  proper  place  for  water  is  a  valley  ; 
not  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  still  less  the  top  of  an  eminence. 
Deception  may  be  allowed  in  imitating  works  of  nature, 
[this,  in  our  opinion,  must  be  adopted  with  great  caution]  but  in 
works  of  art  every  trick  ought  to  be  avoided.  Sham  churches, 
>liain  rui.i*'^,  sham  bridges,  and  every  thing  which  appears  what 
it  is  nut,  excites  disgust,  when  the  deception  is  discovered.  In 
buildings  of  cvejy  kiml,  tVmn/rft’r  should  be  strictly  observed.  I'o 
add  ( iiccian  to  (ioiiilc,  or  (Jotliic  to  Grecian,  is  absurd.  The 
perfi  ction  of  laiuheape  gardening  consists  in  the  fullest  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  principles,  atilitif,  proj}orf  ion,  and  nnltif. — 

This  volume  is  cmbclli^h4•d  and  illustrated  by  many  plates; 
a  coii>idei}4ble  number  of  them  are  coloured;  ami  by  means  of 
s/ides  shew  the  original  state  of  a  place,  and  the  intended  effect 
of  proposed  improvements.  I'hesc  arc  extremely  useful;  they 
iiiav  be  multiplied  ad  libitum,  in  practice  ;  and  afford  oppor- 
tunilies  of  ehoiee  to  meet  the  fancy  of  individuals.  A  reader  may 
aisii  judge,  from  these  examples,  of  the  probable  effect  ot 
alieratioiis ;  ami  from  seeing  what  has  been  accomplished,  may 
C'»limaie  ‘  capabililies’  with  tt>leial)le  ar'cmary. 

•  Mr.  R.  mrntioiis  *  a  lady  who  compared  a  pair  of  lodges  to  a 
tea-caddy  ;  and  advised  the  owner  to  write  on  one,  green,  on  the  other, 
hi.  hen,* 
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Art.  X.  Diseoursrs  on  various  Topics;  rrlaling  to  Doctrine  and  Pr.rc- 
ticc  ;  by  the  late  Ucv.  T.  KcDrick,  in  2  vols.  tivo.  pp.  790,  Trice  l6s. 
Johnson,  18t)5. 

1"\1VINE  truth  is  the  wholesome  food  of  the^oul;  error  is  its 
deadly  poison,  in  our*  arduous  othce  of  reviewers  we  are 
calicd  upon  to  inform  our  readers,  what  will  nourish  and  im* 

rrove,  and  likewise  what  will  prove  injurioOs  to  the  public  mitid. 

i  there  he  a  mixture  of  these  in  the  same  work,  industry  is  to 
analyse  the  various  ingredients,  and  then  to  say,  which  is  good, 
and  which  is  had.  in  the  present  instance,  tlie  task  is  |K.*rrectly 
easy;  and  we  may  read  the  puhlications  of  many  years  without 
meeting  w  ith  one  so  diametrically  opjKJsile  to  the  pure  religion  of 
the  New'  'Festament. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  presided  over  the 
united  congregations  of  IVotestanl  Dissenters,  at  I'xeter;  asociety 
iiMially  denominated  IVeshyterian.  lie  died  in  the  year  18()*1; 
and,  according  to  his  own  apprehension,  is  gone  to  take  a  long 
sound  sleep  with  Dr.  Priestley,  till  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
J  udgi  L’lnent,  when  he  will  be  recalled,  it  seems,  to  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness. 

It  is  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  congregation,  that  these 
sermons  were  committed  to  the  press.  In  a  letter  to  the  author's 
widow  on  the  subject,  they  mention  by  way  of  recomiru'ndation 
of  the  Diseours(  s,  ‘  that  Mr.  K.  did  think  for  Ilimscij.'  Who¬ 
ever  reads  these  volumes,  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  their 
assertion,  lie  did  indeed  think  for  himself,  and  would  not 
allow  fven  (jod  to  think  for  him  ;  for  he  might  safely  have 
adopted  a*s  a  motto,  ^  my  ways  are  not  thy  w  ays,  nor  my  thoughts 
as  thv  thouuhts.' 

The  follow  ing  are  the  topics  which  he  sets  himselt  to  discuss. 
The  value  of  truth,  and  the  danger  of  error — The  state  of  the 
dead — The  character  of  l^\ul,  aiul  the  I'^pistles,  vindicated  frotn 
the  charges  of  Mr.  IVinc — T  he  destruction  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan — 'The  religious  instruction  of  children — On  giving  the 
Jiord’s  supper  to  children — The  best  method  of  communicating 
religious  know  ledge  to  young  men — An  address  to  young  men  at 
the  close  of  a  cours<i  of  I-cctures — Natural  and  moral  evil  con¬ 
sidered,  in  reference  to  the  inlinitc  benevolence  of  the  Deity — 
The  inaccuracy  of  the  plirasc,  remission  of  sins — On  Gospel  mo¬ 
tives — On  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath — On  the  humunity  of 
Christ — On  finhlie  worship — On  the  fear  of  the  I^)rd — On  the 
moral  law' — Indilfciencc  to  religious  truth — (’hrisiians,  the  salt  of 
tlic  earth — On  the  phraseology  of  the  Epistles — llepentancc  and 
Reformation  only  i  «‘quired  to  acceptance  w  ith  God — ^Tlie  design 
of  the  death  of  C’hrisi — 'Fhe  design  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  figurative  language  a[>plied  to  the  death  of  ('hrisi— 
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Doctrine  of  Christ’s  nionement  inconsistent  with  reason.  Infer* 
ences  from  its  fnlshoocl — On  a  subsistence  for  public  instructors 
— Against  persecution — On  the  future  existence  of  infants — On 
the  value  of  life — On  bad  company — Before  tlie  western  Unita¬ 
rian  Association — Paul’s  valedictory  prayer. 

In  this  long  list  of  subjects  the  author  takes  occasion  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  view  nearly  all  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  Sociniaii  creed, 
in  the  newest  fashion,  instead  of  entering  particularly  into  the 
various  topics,  which  must  produce  a  controversy,  rather  than  a 
review,  we  shall  present  a  specimen  from  the  14th  Sermon,  in 
the  first  volume,  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^  remission  of  sins,' 
Matt,  xxvi.27,28.  IMain  illiterate  pious  persons,  who  read  the 
New  Testament  for  their  spiritual  instruction  and  comfort,  find 
no  didiculty  here,  and  are  not  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation.  It  is, 
they  will  say,  *  God’s  freeing  ns  from  the  punishment  of  our 
transgressions:*  and  the  ablest  divines  will  approve  their  defini¬ 
tion.  But  it  seems  we  are  all  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  K.  has  made 
the  notable  discovery,  and  is  generous  enough  to  point  out  our 
mistake  :  Sin  here  does  not  mean  moral  evil — remission  docs  not 
mean  freeing  from  punishment — by  sinners  is  not  meant  men 
of  immoral  conduct — and  by — but  the  reader  shall  have  it  in 
Mr.  K.*s  own  words. 

^  It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  Gentiles  arc  called  sinners,  both  by 
Christ,  and  his  apostles.  The  Children  of  Israel  were  selected  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  many 
religious  In&litiuions,  in  consequence  of  w  hich  they  are  called  a  holy 
nation  and  saints.  The  rest  of  mankind  must  of  course  \ye  denominated 
unholy  and  sinners;  and  he  who  brought  them  out  of  that  state,  might 
very  properly  in  correspondence  with  tlie  above  language,  said  to  re¬ 
move  their  sins,  or  procure  the  remission  of  them.  Christ  therefore 
who  died  to  establish  the.  truth  of  the  new  covenant,  w  hich  introduced 
Gcmilcs,  the  many,  or  the  great  body  of  mankind,  into  the  state  of  privi- 
Irge  that  the  Jew's  l)cfore  occupied,  says  of  liimself,  “  that  he  shed  his 
blood  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  By  this  covenant  every 
heathen,  who  believed  and  embraced  the  gospel,  w'as  entitled  to  the 
bt'nefitsof  divine  worship  and  religious  instruction,  and  w  hat  w’asof  prin¬ 
cipal  value,  to  ihe  hope  of  eternal  life  ;  which  were  great  advantages  for 
moral  improvement,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  secure  it.  The 
moral  guilt  which  he.  had  Ix^bre  contracted  was  still  imputed  to  him,  and 
his  sins,  if  not  repented  of  and  forsaken,  w'ould  prove  his  ruin.  All 
tliat  he  had  acquired  by  faith  in  Christ  was,  the  privileges  of  a  Christian, 
wdiicli  w'cre  no  more  than  what  h.as  been  just  stated. — In  Acts  xxri.  18, 
we  have  Christ  commenting  upt)n  his  ow  n  words,  and  explaining  what 
he  means  by  remission  of  sins  in  our  text  *,  not  deliverance  from  the 
ptmal  ctfects  of  sin  in  a  future  world,  not  an  immediate  qualification  for 
the  happiness  of  he.aven,  as  manv  snpjxise ;  but  a  lot  among  the  cove¬ 
nanted  and  privileged  |x*ople  of  God.  the  b<dicv  ng  jews  and  Gentiles  , 
or  as  it  is  here  expre.ssed,  ‘  an  iuheriuince  among  those  which  arc  s;inc- 
tified.’  I'his  U  all  that  the  remisMon  of  sins,  wliich  is  the  ccnsecpicncc 
of  faith,  will  procure  for  men  I  !* 
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*  From  what  has  been  said,  I  conceive  it  appears,  that  the  death  ofChriit 
has  no  efficacy  in  removing  moral  guilt,  but  that  whenever  it  is  spoken  of 
as  producing  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  it  rrlaies  entirely  to  rrstoraiion  to  a 
sanctified  or  piiviltgcd  state,  which  in  the  language  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  on  many  occasions,  is  expressed  by  the  fiTgivenrsi 
of  sins.  From  this  subject  we  may  leant  what  little  ground  they  have 
for  their  confidence,  wlio  trust  entirely  tor  the  removal  of  their  past  sins, 
and  for  final  acceptance  with  God,  to  the  death  of  Christ;  and  how  little 
reason  for  their  censure  of  others,  who  have  not  the  same  dependaucc. 
They  trust  to  a  ground  of  sanctification  which  had  no  relation  but  to  the 
first  professors  of  Christianity,  except  indeed  to  the  case  of  the  apostates, 
and  to  them  only  in  a  ceremonial,  not  in  a  moral  sense.  The  real 
ground  of  forgiveness  to  Christians,  ancient  or  modern,  is  repentance  for 
sin,  and  refortnatinn  of  conduct :  and  of  acceptance  w'ith  God,  personal 
righteousness  of  heart  and  life.  So  that  ail  we  have  to  depend  upon,  it 
the  degree  of  virtue  \vc  have  in  ourselves,  and  the  mercy  ot  God.  who  it 
pleased  in  his  great  gmxlness  to  accept  of  impert'ect  obedience  to  hit 
law  s  from  his  frail  crcafurcs,  when  a  more  perfect  obedience  wai  due** 

To  every  mind  which  has  derived  its  sentiments  of  religion 
from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  extract  cannot  fail  to 
convey  instruction,  and  to  serve  as  an  antidote  against  Socinian- 
isui.  For  certainly,  if  a  person  were  to  sit  down  with  the  express 
design  to  contrive  how  he  could  exjdain  awaj’  to  nothing  the  in¬ 
valuable  blessings  of  the  gos[)el,  and  bring  it  into  contempt;  and 
how’  he  could  most  flatly  contradict  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  set 
up  a  system  in  direct  opposition  to  them^  he  would  follow  th« 
verv  course  which  Mr.  k.  has  chosen. 

In  the  sermon  prciiched  before  the  Unitarian  Society  in  the 
west  of  England,  in  171K3>  we  find  the  following  passage. 

*  Wc  appear  to  be  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  Christian 
church,  tlic  commencement  of  a  reformation  .as  remarkable  and  impor¬ 
tant,  as  the  reformation  from  popery,  and  which  will  in  the  course  of 
time  eclipse  the  glory  of  that  event ;  the  first  rescuing  us  from  the  errors 
of  Rome,  only  partially  ;  the  other  entirely  :  the  one  being  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  other  the  meridian  light.  Ixt  every  one  hasten  to  apply  his  hand 
to  so  important  a  w’ork,  and  endeavour  to  share  in  the  honour  which  w’ill 
arise  from  it.* 

Should  we  not  suppose  from  this  fervid  zeal,  that  great  things 
were  on  the  anvil,  and  that  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  great 
thintr^^  must  have  been  achieved  ?  that  a  society  has  been  lormcd 
fur  propagating  Sociiiianisnr  among  the  heathen:  or,  at  least, 
iis  the  people  ot  England  are  in  general  so  ignorant  of  this  system, 
which  wc  arc  told  is  tlit  pure  Trutht  that  ctfcclual  measures  have  . 
been  taken  for  propagating  it  at  home:  and  that  we  shall  find 
self-denving  persevering  Socinians  labouring,  from  village  to 
village,  to  deliver  their  iiiisiiuidcd  countrymen  from  the  delusions 
of  error,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  their 
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shnple  system,  so  well  ‘  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity.*  So 
for  is  this  trom  l^eini^  the  case,  that  a  person  may  travel  from 
Jolmny  rote’s  house  to  the  L;ind’s-end,  and  wear  out  his  eyes 
in  research,  and  his  tongue  in  inquiry,  without  discovering  any 
such  character.  I’heir  zeal  leads  not  to  such  exertions.  As  to  ilie 
nredictoii  Socinian  inilleniuin,  it  was  literally  in  the  Umbo  of 
Vanity,  and  there  it  will  iciiiain.  The  rapidity  with  which, 
ever  since  that  time,  Socinianisin  has  declined,  must  be  to  its 
triends,  as  well  as  others,  matter  of  astonishment:  and  if  it  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  retrograde  motion  for  twenty  years  to  come,  a 
Socinian  congregation  will  with  difficulty  be  found.  A  few’  opu¬ 
lent  societies  may  just  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  sect;  but 
every  where  i'!se,  except  when  an  endowment  enables  a  minister 
to  j^reaeh  to  empty  pews,  they  will  he  sought  for  in  vain. 

AVhile  we  express  otir  strong  disiipprohalion  of  Mr.  K.’s  doc¬ 
trines,  we  arc  obliged  likewise  to  find  fault  with  his  iiunals — not 
in  his  personal  conduct,  but  in  his  public  instructions.  After 
enumerating,  at  lull  length,  the  motives  which  the  Ciospcl  sug¬ 
gests,  to  enforce  the  performance  of  duty,  he  directs  his  prac- 
.titioner  of  the  ehri>tian  system  to  act  in  the  follow  ing  manner. 

*  With  those  who  are  young  in  years,  or  who  have  made  but  little 
progress  in  a  virtuous  course,  preachers  will  tind  it  most  useful  to  address 
ilicmsclves  chielly  to  the  sense  of  honour,  and  the  principle  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  self  interest,  or  of  common  prudence ;  because  they  are  not  yet 

?ualified  to  feel  the  w'eight  of  snjKrior  motives.  But  with  those  who  arc 
arlher  advanced,  they  may  argue  more  freely  on  the  principles  of  bene¬ 
volence,  and  a  regard  to  G<>d  :  and  with  all  ages  and  classes  of  men,  they 
may  argue  u|X3n  these  motives  at  times.  I  his  is  what  Paul  meant  **  by 
preaching  Christ  Jcausthe  Lord  !’ 

That  a  regard  to  the  divine  authority  should  not  he  held  up  as 
the  grand  eentrai  motive  to  moral  conduct  :  that  the  name  of 
virtue  should  be  given  to  what  does  not  proceed  from  lliis  motive  ; 
that  in  instructing  the  young,  this  should  he  kept  almost  out 
of  sight  ;  and  that  inferior  iiuiiives  which,  when  nr»t  eounecled 
with  it  in  subordinate  unison,  are  merely  seltisb  motives,  should 
be  chiefly  held  up  to  couteinpiation,  as  the  spring  of  action  ; — 
thiseounsel  was  not  dictated  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
and  w:is  never  derived  either  from  tlie  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  Mr.  K.’s  venerable  predecessor, 
Cieorge  Tiosse,  wito  was  minister  of  the  same  congregation  about 
n  century  je^o.  could  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  hear  such  doc¬ 
trines,  us  these  volumes  contain,  preac  lied  to  the  descendants  of 
the  people  of  his  charge,  snrciv  be  would  he  struck  with  honor, 
and  descend  again  witli  anguisli  and  indignation  to  the  tomb. 

Mr.  K’s.  manner  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable.  His  style  is 
clear,  pei>j)icuous,  and  pure  ;  but  docs  not  rise  to  eloquence  or 

pathos ; 
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patlios;  the  latter,  indeed,  we  rarely  expect  in  modern  Epicu* 
rcans.  But  the  sentiments  are  worse  than  the  composition;  and 
we  but  deeply  teel  lor  the  young  people  wlio  are  trained 

up  under  such  insi ructions,  and  who  arc  taught  to  despise  and  to 
reject  the  most  impuriunl  principles  oF  the  Christian  Ueligion. 


Art.  XI.  Christ's  Lamentation  over^  Jerusalem  \  A  Scatonian  Prize- 
Porm  ;  by  Charles  Peers,  Ksq.  A.  M.  &  F.  S.  A.  of  St  Johiri 
College,  Cambridge:  4to  pp.  It).  Price.  Is.  Cki.  Hatchard,  Picadilly- 

180w». 


TN  this  poem  Mr.  Peers  at  once  introduces  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  pathetically  lamenting  the  impending  fate  of  ‘  bis 
•Father’s  city,’  which  he  views  from  his  tavouriie  haunt,  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  This  long  soliloijuy  would  Imve  been  more 
ill  character  and  more  interesting,  had  it  not  dwelt  solely  on  the 
awlnlly  dark  side  of  tlie  picture;  had  it  exhibited  the  happy 
contrast  of  the  restoration  of  the  .lews,  and  of  tluil  truly  goldcu 
age,  xi'hcn  righteousness  and  peace  shall  cover  the  earthy  and  ivhen 
the  nations  shall  learn  rear  no  more,  A  few  rays  of  liopc,  at 
least,  should  have  brightened  the  proplictic  gUiom. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  poem. 

— '  -  ■  - *  Be  it  then  fulhird 

The  consummation !  pass  a  few  short  years. 

The  day  shall  come,  to  whose  event  compar’d 
Whate’er  in  worst  extremity  of  w  ar. 

Famine,  or  pestilence,  hath  bt'cn  sustain'd. 

Were  lightest  visitation;  when  the  foe 
Shall  cast  his  trenches  up,  and  hem  thee  round 
In  closest  straits  beleaguered;  all  the  while 
Intestine  discord  raging,  fiercer  far 
Than  the  besieger’s  tury  :  — Happy  then 
The  barren  woman  !  happy,  not  to  know 
The  pang  of  anguish  w'hich  a  parent  feels, 
lo  hear  the  wailings  of  her  infant,  parch’d 
With  quenchless  thirst,  and  hunger  unappeas’d. 

Woe  to  the  city  !  wdien  w  ith  raving  eye 
Each  on  his  fcliow'  glares  ! — the  lion  tribe, 
prowling  the  drsert,  spare  their  shaggy  kind, 

Though  stung  with  famine  and  athirst  for  blood  : 

But  oh  !  more  monstrous  strange  aikl  pitiless 
The  daughter  of  my  p<u)plc  ! — it  shall  bleed 
Slain  by  lier  hand,  the  sucking  babe  shall  bleed 
To  slake  a  mother’s  cravings  : — this  fulfill’d, 

’Phis  cup  of  bitterness,  the  foe  shall  make 
His  final  onset,  and  the  yawning  breach, 

Ckml  up  with  dead,  a  last  sad  cntranc  c  yield. 

No  more  those  warrior  angels  shall  descend. 

Who  in  bright  armour  w  ont  in  days  of  yort 
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To  wield  anxiliar  ihundcrH ;  side  by  side 

Wiui  Joshua  fought;  or  smote  ih’  Assyrian  camp. 

And  stni  ilic  ^rtai  blasphemer  bafHed  hotue: 

No  arm  shall  be  uprais'd,  no  spirit  stan4 
For  Israel;  she  shall  |)erish, unrepriev’d. 

This  ancient  city,  all  her  reliques  proud 
Shall  glut  the  fury  of  devouring  hrc.  pp.  7,  8. 

After  a  descriptive  pause  1>v  the  writer,  tlte  Messiah  again 
soliUKpiises  on  the  subject;  and  the  poet  very  properly  concludes, 
by  shewing  us,  that  his  awful  predictions  have  been  j)i/ji/le(L 
*1  he  versification  is  oiten  vigorous,  but  perhaps  never  energetic; 
the  cadences  arc  well  varied  and  modulated,  tliough  they  cannot 
fftrietly  1h‘  called  harmonious.  Ihe  whole  poem  is  in  great 
want  of  the  mens  divniinr;  the  thongbts  are  just,  rather  than 
poetical,  and  tlie  language  is  prosaic,  though  usually  correct. 
Nevcriholess,  while  there  is  but  little  to  commend,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  censure. 


Art.  Xn.  Jn  ILssay  on  the  lutei  nal  Evidence  of  the  Reiifion  of  Moses, 
Published  in  pursuance  of  the  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Norris;  as  having 
gained  the  Annual  Prize  instituted  by  him  in  the X-niversify  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  by  '1  homas  broadley,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  favo.  pp.  08. 
Price  2s.  Cadtll  and  Davies.  1805. 

EKE  the  life  of  man  snfhcient  for  the  task,  it  would  be  a 
^  ^  curious,  atid  perhaps  a  very  useful  experiment,  to  com¬ 
pare,  by  WHY  of  harmony,  the  innumerable  tracts  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  favour  of  revelation,  from  the  venerable  folio  that 
embraces  the  w  hole  scheme  of  man’s  redemption,  to  the  modest 
pampliiot  that  lends  its  aid  to  the  support  of  some  particular 
and  detached  j>ait  of  this  glorious  structure.  It  would  be  cu¬ 
rious  to  sec  iiow  the  mass  of  evidence,  that  at  present  bafHcs 
inlidcTity,  progics>ively  arose;  and  how'  dilferent  writers,  with 
ditldf’nt  pciuers,  and  dilTcrcnt  sources  of  information,  struck 
out  new  light  and  new  modes  of  argumentation,  or  trod  in  the 
foolstc  ps  of  their  pit  dcccssors.  And  it  would  certainly  he  usij'ul, 
both  to  siu'h  an  e.vamiiier  liimseif.  and  to  mankind,  could  the 
scatlcrOil  rays  he  brought  to  such  a  focu'^,  that  inejuiry  might 
rest  sati'.ficd,  and  the  truth  of  Divine  lievclation  present  itself 
to  every  eye 

'  Pull  orb'd  in  its  whole  round  of  rays  complete.’ 

With  dm'  defcrtmcc  to  ll)C  rcspcctahlc  piofessor  (Fawcett)  who 
proposed  i!;c  siihjcci,  we  think  the  present  too  unwieldy  and 
<'onipichci;>ivc  (or  iiu‘  limited  pages  of  a  prize  essay.  Nevorihc- 
ios  it  is  ariMV'-ai  as  [»leasingly  in  laodest  novelty,  as  wc  could 

pos- 
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possibly  expect.  We  remember,  however,  in  former  years,  to 
have  seen  the  whole  ‘  Internal’  and  ‘  External  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  proposed,  and  were  not  disappointed  to  find  the 
successful  essay  a  mere  catalo^e  of  heads  of  mangled  common¬ 
place  argument.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  select  some 
detached  work  of  Revelation  to  be  defended,  or  some  objection 
to  be  combated,  where  the  space  required  for  erecting  the  bat¬ 
tery,  were  less  extensive;  and  where  we  might  find  some  novelty 
of  polemic  defence  of  some  kind  or  other.  This  has,  indeed, 
been  done  occasionally;  why  not  always? 

Mr.  Broadley  commencei  with  his  proofs  of  the  genuinenett 
of  the  writings  ot  Moses;  and,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  quotes 
Bishop  Watson  for  the  definition  of  genuine  and  authentic. 
Wc  meet  with  nothing  new  here.  He  then  proposes  his  subject, 
“  W  hat  internal  marks  do  these  writings  possess,  by  which  their 
truth  or  falshood  can  be  ascertained  And  he  properly  shews, 
that  Moses  could  be  no  impostor^  in  his  assuming  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  because  lie  by  no  means  makes  choice  of  those 
instances  of  a  miraculous  commission,  which  could  p<»ssibly  be 
ilojic  in  a  corner.  But,  on  the  contrary,  an|)eals  to  the  face  of 
day,  and  to  ()00,(X)0  of  his  countrymen,  wnom  he  led  through 
the  wilderness,  for  the  truth  of  every  miracle  he  performed. 

'  For  the  people  knew  whether  they  did  hear  a  voice  from  the  midst  of 
the  fire  :  they  could  not  but  know,  during  their  residence  in  Eg)'pt, 
whether  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  turned  into  blood  ;  whether  a  mur¬ 
rain  destroyed  all  the  cattle;  whether  there  were  boils  and  blains  on 
man  and  beast ;  whether  there  were  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  flic  hail, 
so  that  the  “  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground whether  the  locusts  de¬ 
stroyed  what  the  hail  had  left ;  whether  there  was  darkness  for  three 
days  in  the  land ;  whether  “  the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  tl»rone,  unto 
t!ie  first-boni  of  the  captive  that  was  in  tlw*  dungeon,  and  all  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  cattle  and  whether  the  land  of  Goshcu  was  alcric  preserved 
untouclied  by  surrounding  calamities ; — its  inhabitants,  as  it  were,  im- 
niortaj,  amidst  almost  all  the  ills  which  could  befal  mortality.  Could 
they  w\ilk  through  the  sea  on  dry  ground,  and  be  unconscious  of  the  tact ; 
— that  sea.  in  w  hose  returning  waters  they  saw  the  armies  of  Pharaoh 
overwhelmed  ?  Did  they  not  taste  of  the  waters  of  Marah?  did  they  not 
«at  food  from  heaven  ?  did  they  not  behold  streams  of  winter  suddcnl/ 
gush  forth  from  a  hard  rock  ?  Did  they  not  see  tlie  pillar  office  by  night, 
and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  ?’  pp.  H,  12. 

Mr.  B.  next  proves,  that  as  a  prophet  too  lie  was  not  an  im¬ 
postor.  Because  he  did  not  predict  such  events  as  could  fialter 
till'  people  ;  nor  did  he  torciel  thing''  likoiv’  to  come  to  pass,  or 

the  most  natural  elVect^  of  the  most  obvious  causes.’' 

Neither  in  the  ci'reinonies  and  prci'cpis  he  ins’itutcd,  di(l  ho 

flatter  iiatlotial  vanitv,  or  the  natural  de[)raviiyaiui  riding  passions 

ui 
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of  individuals.  What  denunciations,  on  the  contrary,  ai^ainst 
their  darling  sin  of  idolatry!  VV^hat  expensive  rites !  VVh  at  fa¬ 
tiguing  inarches,  and  war,  through  the  wilderness  amidst  famine, 
pestilence,  and  death!  Now,  had  they  not  been  well  convinced  of 
a  divine  commission  given  to  their  leader,  they  never  would  have 
sulfcred  all  this.  They  did  indeed  say,  that  he  took  too  much  upon 
him,  w  ith  his  brother  Aaron,  but  they  did  not  dispute  that  autho¬ 
rity  from  God  which  he  constantly  assumed. 

The  reasons  are  next  assigned,  why  the  Almighty  saw  fit  to 
select  some  nation  or  people,  to  preserve  the  One  True  God  in 
a  lost  and  idolatrous  world.  And  the  question  is  answered  very 
satisfactorily,  **  Why,  though  Moses  had  no  intention  to  deceive, 
might  he  not  be  deceived  himself?’* 

The  internal  marks  of  truth,  in  the  moral  doctrines  of  Moses, 
are  next  considered  :  in  particular,  his  inculcating  liie  worship 
of  one  God,  in  opposition  to  the  wild  and  unhallowed  systems 
of  paganism.  The  sublime  morality  in  the  decalogue,  ‘  which 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  have  been  able  to  invalidate,’ 
is  contended  to  be  founded  on  the  ^  fixed  and  immutable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  and  wrong;*  and  to  be  a  system,  which  human 
reason^  unaided  by  inspiration,  could  never  have  produced. 

'I'hough  w  e  regret,  as  every  reader  must  do,  the  want  of  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  argument,  or  summary  of  contents,  to  assist 
the  memory,  and  gratify  us  with  the  licauty  of  close  order  and 
method,  yet  we  think  the  above  is  a  fair  analysis  of  this  essay. 
The  author's  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  considering  how  often 
the  ground  has  been  travelled,  is  not  destitute  cither  of  solid 
or  novel  reasoning.  VVe  give  no  unfavourable  specimen  of 
both  : 

‘  Now  no  sngneious  monnrcli,  no  able  general,  w’ho  would  wdsh  to 
ittach  to  himself  the  respert  and  esteem  of  his  adherents,  would  ever  ex- 
jK)se  his  imperfections  to  the  inquiring  fje  of  a  fickle  multitude.  It  is 
for  him  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  them  ;  only  to  be  seen,  when  seen 
to  be  admired ;  only  to  be  heard,  when  he  is  heard  with  rapture;  and 
then  only  to  act,  wlien  something  worthy  of  a  king,  or  of  one  doomed  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  is  to  be  done.  The  majesty  and  brilliancy 
of  his  character  are  only  to  l)e  beheld  by  vulgar  eyes,  and  that  but  rarely  ; 
for,  even  then,  repetition  cloys  :  besides,  what  is  often  seen  cannot  long 
conceal  its  defects,  and  from  imj)erfcciioii  once  discovered,  respect  will 
vanish.  But  Moses  is  ccniinually  wdth  the  |>eople.  They  observe  him 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  tent ;  in  public,  and  in  private ;  he  affects  no 
empty  display  of  virtues  and  talents  wlfich  do  not  Ixdong  to  him,  but 
publicly  proclaims  his  own  otlence  against  God,  and  the  moitifying  pu¬ 
nishment  consequent  upon  it.  He  repines  not,  he  attempts  no  palliation 
of  that  olFencc  to  the  people ;  yet  the  people  do  not  forsake  him,  his 
authority  over  tlicm  sud'ers  no  diminution.’  p.  40,  41. 

When,  however,  in  the  midst  of  argumentative  sober  research 

con- 
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concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  quotes  Milton, 
on  *  Man  s  first  disobedience/  Scc.  and,  out  of  season,  snatches 
an  opportunity  to  tell  us,  how  he  likes  the  luminous  sentences, 
and  flowery  periods  of  Burke,’  we  think  he  degrades  the  solid 
by  the  frothy,  and  speaks  to  our  feelings  and  imagination, 
>yhen  he  should  be  convincing  our  reason.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  also  is  very  faulty  in  this  respqi't: 

‘  The  sons  of  Britain  may,  in  after  times,  be  justly  proud  that  the 
langtiage  of  Burke  was  their  native  tongue  ;  and  the  names  of  Newton, 
of  Bacon,  and  of  Locke,  ‘  compatriot  with  their  own  they  may  be 
expected  to  preserve,  with  reverential  care,  their  laurels  from  the  blast 
of  calumny,  which  would  wither  and  destroy  them  :  they  will  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  never  suffer  them  to  be  torn  from  those  brows  they  so  justly 
adorn.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  this  little  essay  no  contemptible 
evidence  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  to  many  academic  eft'orts  on  similar  occasions. 
The  writer  set'ins  a  Jrcsltman  at  the  bar  of  criticism,  but  we  do 
not  despair  of  his  graduating  with  no  dishonour  to  himself,  or 
to  his  alnui  mater. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Greek-English  dern^atlve  Dictionary,  showing  in  Eng* 
Hbh  Characters,  the  Greek  Originals  of  such  Words,  in  the  English 
l^anguage,  as  are  derived  from  the  Greek :  and  comprising  correct 
Expl  mations  from  the  most  approved  l<«xicographcrs,  of  the  Meaning 
of  each  Word.  By  William  Burke,  pp.  240.  12mo.  Price  4s.  (id. 

Johnson.  1806. 

are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  a  w’ork  of  this  nature  has 
been  long  wanted;  or  that  Mr.  Burke’s  plan  is,  on  the 
whole,  judicious.  Unfortunately,  the  execution  by  no  meant 
corre8|)onds  with  the  goodness  of  the  design.  We  shall  not 
cavil  about  dubious  etymologies  in  general,  nor  about  the  au¬ 
thor’s  neglect  of  conformity  and  analogy,  in  the  derivations  he 
proposes;  but  proc'eed  directly  to  notice  several  faults,  which 
materially  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  work. 

The  first  blemish  that  struck  us,  was  the  introduction  of  such 
words  as  the  following:  ucarpy,  barrenness;  elnich,  argument; 
lychnobite,  one  that  turns  the  day  into  niglit!  (properly,  who 
lives  by  candle  light)  parergy,  something  done  by  the  bye; 
m/wgf/y,  the  gospel;  arpagus.  a  child  that  dies  in  the  cradle! 
(we  cannot  account  for  this  egregious  absurdity;)  kcnodoiy, 
vain  glory;  p^cudoditx,  false  glory,  &c.  &c.  1  hese,  wc  take 

upon  us  to  sav,  are  not  English,  nor  Greek,  nor  anything 
else,  hut  eoually  illegitimate  and  ugW-  While  the  author 
has  admilleci  lliese  aliens  to  the  rank  of  English  words,  he  has 

ftliaine* 
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s^mmefiilly  excluded  many  that  have  been  long  naturalized,  and 
have  obtained  the  most  respectable  patronage.  The  reader  will 
look  in  vain  tor  such  words  as  the  Ibll  owing,  many  of  which  j\re 
of  important  and  frequent  use,  and  all  arc  genuine  and  well 
recommended :  — 

Muse,  Oread,  Dryad,  Nereid,  Archangel,  Archbishop,  Arch¬ 
deacon,  chasm,  cliari,  paper,  s  ereotype,  catechist,  catechism, 
diaplncious,  (not  diap/iunic)  diagnostic,  hectic,  dipterous,  ap¬ 
terous,  &c.  Iiyperbola,  parabola,  I'riad,  Iliad,  A  returns,  Pleiades, 
Orio:i,  pneumatic,  aeroiuiut,  crypiogamia,  craniognomy,  oryc- 
tology,  eonc*liol(»gy.  entomoh»gy ;  and  many  more  of  less  com¬ 
mon  application. — Wouls  of  inferior  importance  in  all  these 
classes  are  allowed  a  place  in  this  dictionary. 

We  have  als<»  observed  several  other  errors  in  the  course  of 
reference ;  tor  instance,  autography  ("instead  of  autograph)  is 
defined,  a  handwriting  or  manuscript — arsenic  is  derived  from 
oner  and  nicao,  instead  of  aisen,  electriciu^  is  derived  from 
eko  to  draw,  instead  ofr/rr  ro//,  amber.  The  most  common 
meaning  of  o;/yx,  a  gem,  is  omitted,  and  it  is  said  to  be  English 
for  the  finger  nail.  The  following  explanations  are  worth  notic¬ 
ing;  yinabapti!st ,o\w  who  holds  or  practices  adult  baptism,  and 
rejects  infant  baptism  !  If  any  pt  ison  could  be  found,  who 
admitted  infant  ha[)tism,  and  repeated  it  by  adult  baptism, 
he  would  certainly  be  an  anabaptist:  but  Mr.  IVs  definition 
is  wholly  inapplicable.  Monot’nism  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Unita¬ 
rians! — very  true;  atul  we  are  happy  to  add  that  all  orthodox 
('hristians  of  the  proent  day  are  Vnilariam.  Phtogiston,  a 
cln  inical  i.iolok  very  inllainmable;  the  inHainmable  part  of  any 
substance  1 

We  shall  dismiss  this  well  intended  and  really  useful  work, 
by  suhiniiling,  to  those  of  our  n  aders  who  need  it,  the  propriety 
of  deferring  their  purchase  till  they  hear  of  a  nen:  and  corrected 
edition. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Old  Testament  illustraitd :  being  Explanations  of  re¬ 
markable  Facts,  and  Passages  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  have 
been  objectcil  to  by  UuMievers  and  the  proper  understanding  of 
which  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  l)isj>ensation,  in  a  series  ot  Lectures  to  Young  Persons.  By 
Samuel  Paikcr,  I'imo  pp.  3/1).  Price  6s.  Vidler  1805. 

department  of  litt  ratiire  has  been  more  generally  cultivated 
oflatetiian  IVihlieal  Science,  and  the  accessions  which  it 
has  rrecivetl  frtun  the  labours  of  the  learned,  lia’e  bten  great 
and  import. lilt.  'I  he  volumes  of  the  traveller,  the  historian, 
the  anlicpiary,  the  naturalist,  and  the  poet,  have  l>ecn  assidu¬ 
ously  explored  and  mndo  to  conlribnle  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings.  But  we  arc  sorry  to  have  observed  a  pre¬ 
vailing 
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▼ailin"  fcndency  to  carry  these  inquiries  too  far;  to  deduce,  froui 
ordinary  causes,  events  In  vthieh  the  linger  of  (iod  is  auinifest.' 
Explunatioiis  ot  this  description  may  serve  to  shew  the  iiigenuitv 
ot  their  author,  hut  they  indicate  a  disposition  tt»  lessen  our 
veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  to  violate  the  sanciuarv,  and  to 
‘  rush  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread.*  Our  readers  will  hi\vo 
occasion  to  ap[>ly  tlicse  observatious  ir  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article. 

The  object  of  tlie  work  under  review  *  has  been  to  select  from 
the  writings  nf  others,. ...passages  whicit  have  a  lendenev  to 
elucidate  variolic  pans  of  the  ()ld  Tesuuucut,  and  to  retnove,  or 
lessen,  the  ohjt  etions  of  unlK‘lievers.’*  'I'he  plan  certainly  iv 
good  one,  hut  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  have  beeti  belter 
executed.  The  author  has  in  fact  done  little  or  nothing  more 
than  publish  (he  contents  of  his  coninion  place  liook,  and  wn 
have  frequently  been  not  a  little  stirpri/.etl  at  his  persevering 
abstinence  from  original  ohservtion,  where  the  sulject  evidently 
required  it.  His  iiiatoriais  are  derived  from  various  sources 
principally  Priestley,  Fanner,  Geddes,  tlie  new  edition  of  Cal- 
inet’s  Di(  tionary,  and  Scripture  llluslrated,  by  the  Editor  of  that 
work. 

As  tlie  contents  of  this  hook  have  !>een  long  !)erore  the 
public,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  the  lecture  on  the 
Story  of  Halaam,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  recording  our  in¬ 
dignant  protest  against  so  criminal  a  prosliiuiiori  of  sacred  cri¬ 
ticism.  ^ 

Dr.  Geddes  will  not  allow  that  there  was  any  miracle  in  the  rase.’* 
**  To  me,”  says  Dr.  G.  “  Flierc  appears  nothing  so  strange,  in  the  story 
of  the  ass.  but  the  manner  of  telling  it,  and  that  ceases  to  he  woridertul, 
when  we  rcc«>Ilecl  the  oriental  mode  of  narrating.  Kaiaam  is  riding 
on  his  ass,  on  as  yet  a  doutuful  errand.  The  ass  startles  at  something 
and  turns  him  aside  from  the  way,  thrusts  her  master’s  leg  ag.iinst  a  walk 
and  at  length  falls  down  under  him.  All  this  he  takes  tor  a  bad  omen, 
and  a  sign  that  his  journey  is  iv>t  agreeable  to  Goil.  God  is  thence  am- 
ceived  to  be  angry  with  him,  and  an  imaginary  dialogue  ensues  between 
God  an<l  Balaam,  as  had  before  been  suppo.scd  to  be  held  betwetP 
Bal  aam  and  his  ass.” 

‘  Dr.  Geddes  then  remarks,  1  believe  there  are  few  Gentlemen  who 
have  not  held  such  dialogues  with  their  horses.  I  have  frequently  con¬ 
versed  with  mine,  and  indeed  an  occurrence  once  h.ip’xjncd  to  me,  not 
vnsimilar  to  what  happened  to  Balaam.' 

W'e  I’eel  ourselves  compelled  to  sav  that  we  cannot  altogether 
acquit  Mr.  Parker  of  blame  on  tins  occasion.  'Fhese  lectures 
were  delAered  to  yoting  persons,  and  we  arc  not  dispt)8cd  to 
approve  of  prcsenling  such  rash  and  unhallowed  spcculiuion.s 
to  young  and  u.iinsiructed  minds;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that 
the  bad  eflects  which  arc  likely  to  r^-sult  from  sucli  a  mode  of 
in^iriictioD.  axe  bv  auv*  meaus  sutlicicutly  counteracted  by  the 
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false  candour  of  the  following  observations,  with  which  Mr.  P, 
.concludes  the  lecture. 

**  After  having  given  you,  my  young  friends,  the  sentiments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  on  this  subject,  i  must  leave  you  to  embrace  that  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  may  after  due  thought  seem  to  you  best  supported  by 
solid  argument. 

*  I  will  however  just  remark,  that  had  we  not  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  the  dispensation  of  miracles,  and  also  that 
Balaam  uttered  expressions  which  may  be  viewed  as  indicative  of  a 
prophetic  spirit  — w’e  might  be  inclined  to  consider  Dr.  Geddes's  inter¬ 
pretation,  not  oniy  as  ingenious,  but  satisfactory.  But  allowing  that 
miracles  were  wrought  under  the  Jewish  occonomy,  and  that  Balaam 
did  predict  future  events ;  perhaps  there  may  not  be  that  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  tliere  w^as  something  miraculous  in  the  circumstance 
referred  to.  —  Whether  it  was  a  real  or  only  a  visionary  transaction 
HLiy  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt.” 

This  is  far  from  being  the  only  portion  of  the  work  which  we 
condemn  on  similar  grounds.  Un  the  suhjtcl  of  religion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  tutor,  we  expect  sttious  mature  decision ,  not  a 
plausible  inclitVerencc,  always  pernicious,  and  iismilly  cri¬ 
minal.  Friendship  would  never  dictate  such  a  careless  lone  on  a 
question  of  priicleniial,  commercial,  or  literary  imporia..ce. 

Art.  XV.  St rit litres  on  the  yliolifion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  addressed 

principally  to  the  Christian  Church,  bvo.  pp.  20'.  Price  Is.  Condcr, 
Williams  &  Co.  18o5. 

^1^0  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  we  wish  the  public  mind 
^  to  he  kept  incessantly  awake.  We  therefore  deem  every 
l)cnevolent  altem|»t  to  promote  this  desirable  object,  intitled  to 
its  share  of  praise.  Phe  writer  informs  us  that  these  strictures 
were  delivered  in  tlie  form  of  a  Serinou,  on  the  late  fast  day; 
and  that  they  would  liave  appeared  in  a  periodical  publication, 
liad  not  the  limits  of  that  work  forbidden  their  insertion.  Ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  prestuu  form  before  our  tribunal,  we  pronounce 
them  llic  well-meant  forcible  appeal  of  a  mind  suitably  alive  to 
all  the  serious  importance  of  the  subject  wliich  they  discuss 
Fut  while  the  writer  acts  in  his  own  character  by  addressing 
principally  the  Christian  world,  and  discovers  a  heart  imbued  with 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  siilTered  his  zeal  to 
betray,  him,  occasionally,  into  intemperance.  We  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  calling  even  slave  dealers,  brute  boasts.’*  It  is  lo 
their  shame  that,  being  men,  they  have  so  faralqnivd  humanity 
as  to  display  the  brutal  j>assious,  w  Inch  treat  our  fellow  men  as 
Leasts.  r>ut  even  on  sucli  a  subject  as  this,  it  is  not  permitted  ‘  to 
bring  a  railing  nccusalion  against  tlicm.’  J.  S.,  for  thus  he 
buhci  ibes  himself,  conceives  that  it  is  now  peculiarly  iucumbeut 
on  Cbrislians  to  step  forward,  in  their  religious  capacity,  as  the 
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avowed  opposers  of  this  ^iqantic  iniquity.  He  proposes  the 
following  modes  of  resisting  it.  ’ 

*  1 .  The  prayers  of  every  individual  Christian.  €.  The  pray¬ 
ers  ot  every  Christian  family.  3.  The  pravers  of  every  devotional 
assembly.  4.  The  prayers  of  every  Ciiurch.  5.  A  day  of 
Humiliatioh  and  Supplication.  5.  Church  Censures  and  Ex¬ 
communication  passed  upon  all  Slu\e  dealers, and  Slave  opprfv 
sors.'  p.  23. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  remark,  which  we  trust  will 
not  be  neglected,  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  applying  it. 

''  In  every  department,  socict)*  is  very  corrupt;  but  after  all,  murder, 
a  most  capital  offence,  is  not  (considering  our  population)  very  frequent. 
So  guarded  is  the  life  of  man  in  this  country,  that  death  is  certain  on  con¬ 
viction  of  an  offender.  No  such  provision  is  made  for  enslaved  Africans  e 
a  planter  may  kill  his  slave  without  being  guilty  of  murder ;  the  crime  is 
only  petty,  and  often  escapes  with  impunity. 

Without  charging  individuals  with  tlie  crimes  this  trade  produces^ 
the  trade  itself  is  the  grand  murderer,  and  theretore  ought  to  be  put  to 
death.  O  my  country,  erect  a  scaffold  for  tlie  execution  of  tnis  old 
blood-stained  destroyer ;  a  scaffold  so  high  that  his  death  may  be  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world.*’  pp.  7,  8. 

1  ■  ■■■■■■■■■  I  ■■  I  — ■  ^  I  IM  ■■  I  ■  I  11^ 

.Art.  XVI.  Hints  to  Young  Practitioners  in  the  Study  of  Landscape 
Painting,  Illustrated  by  Ten  Engravings  intended  to  slicw  the  differ¬ 
ent  Stages  of  the  Neutral  Tint.  By  J.  W.  Alston,  L.  P.  To  which  arc 
added  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Velvet.  Second  Editioo. 
8 VO.  pp.  70.  Price  7s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  London,  1806. 

^  I  'H  IS  work  is  tlie  production  of  a  professional  man,  who  has 
combined  some  of  the  usual  directions  for  the  practice  ol  tlic 
art  of  drawing  and  the  use  of  colours,  &c.  into  the  pamphlet  l)e- 
forc  us,  I’hey  are  very  proj)er  to  be  known,  and  regarded^ 
especially  hy  beginners.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  wishes,  .that  the  theory  of  the  art  had  been  laid  a 
little  deeper.  The  mind  should  first  understand  t)ie  reasons  and 
causes  01  effects,  to  explain  which,  in  a  simple  manner,  is  the 
great  use  of  a  master ;  and  after  the  sludeiil  has  well  corapr^ 
bended  what  he  proposes  to  attain,  the  manner  of  attaining  it 
will  seldom  be  attended  with  much  difficulty.  One  reason  or 
this  is,  that  effects  are  infinitely  diversific’d,  whereas  writtco 
rules  are  fixed;  and  young  persons  cannot  b^  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  judgement  fo  vary  them  according  to  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

Perspective  should  not  he  postponed  to  the  last,  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  A.;  this  scicncci  .with.il^at  accurate  observation  ot  natur^ 
and  of  the  principles  of  proportion,  keeping,  &c.  to  which  it 
leads,  is  a  necessary  acquisition  at  a  mucu  earlier  penod* 
Voi.ll.  Hh  Alt 
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Ar|,  XVII.  7A#»  Trta!  nf  Huhnrti  Pfffrh  fnf  the  u'Pful  Murder  nf 
hum:  liiii'ki  i  Mt  Roilirihlthr,  on  ihrXid.  of  Sr iiirmhi  r  IHtWj  ill  ili^ 
8r«iioii*lf(>tiM',  Nrwiii/ioti,  Siirrry  i  on  Snturiiiiy  lli^  Aili  of  April, 
lb<Ki|  tnkrn  in  Sliort«h;itt<l,  by  Jon^pli  Giirnryi  Af  W,  H,  (Jurnry. 
♦»vo.  pp.  1*1  irr  df.  (iurnry,  PHJib 


III?  fiM’liiififii  of  fhr  pnMir  linvr  Im*cii  utron^ly  by  llir 

itM'btiH'lioly  r\rni  uti'u'li  In  hrri*  riHMirdiMl,  AIiiioni  iinivor* 
Nnlly  iirkiiowlnlpiinkf  llio  firiMiiirr’Nmiili,  ihi*y  liiivr  yrt  Nrru|ilt*fi  to 
ndiiiil  till*  c'oiH'liiNivonrMN  of  tlir  rvidrmr  ll^nillNt  linn;  fitio  ubilc 
they  wore  dt'iilioiit  tlinl  rondigii  piiiiiNlinieiit  Nliould  full  on  un 
individiinl,  wIioNi*  oriitM*  wiih  iimikrd  with  every  iig;(riiVf«tioii  of 
iitrociiy,  they  dreaded  iiiereuNtiig  prtredeiitN  of  eoiivietion,  on  the 
eoiiNiiuetion  of  eiicniniNtiineeN,  'I'lie  Niibiiecpient  l»ehitvioiir  of 
llie  uidtMppy  rriinimiLeonlirined  the  rviden(!e  on  whieli  the  ver* 
iliii  wiiN  lomnled.— VV'e  iiiiderNiand  thnl  lie  never  jiroteHted  hi« 
iniioeenee  nfler  the  trial,  lliou^h  be  would  not  exfdieitly  eoiifi  n4 
hit  guilt;  and  we  have  iiho  been  iiifoinied,  that,  exeeplliig  ihiN 
perNeVering  iileiiee,  he  exhibited  every  mark  rd’  contrition.  A 
conNideriilion  of  thiM  dreadful  oeenro'iiee  ihoidd  exeite  out 
gratitnde  lo  l>iviiie  i*rovideiH*e,^for  ordering  that  detection 
whiidi  murder  rarely  eNea|a*N,  and  for  prenerving  un  individniiily 
from  tin*  tivvv%n  and  d«)rnittion  <d’  tempialion. 

'I  hit  report  of  Niieh  an  inlercNiing  tnid  In  well  printed,  ninl  Iiun 
the  itdvanlHge  of  an  indt*\  to  the  evidetiee,  pleaditigN,  ^e.  atid 
iidiNtinel  plan  of  the  preiniNe*,  at  lloiheihitln*.  MexNrN.  ^  oirneyN* 
well-known  idiitilien  are  a  Niillieieiit  vinieher  for  ilN  aeciirfi(*v. 


Art.  XVIII,  Mrninin  of  a  lemuie  f  arrant  i  Writtrii  by  berNflf.  With 
llluNtoiiionN.  I'iiiiu.  pp.  fK).  Prico  li.  tM.  liurditt,  IMOti. 

"PHIS  iiitereNling,  and  aiithentie  narrative  iceordN  tbr  iinmo* 
■  rality,  diMr«>^,  ainl  eonverNioii  of  the  writer;  wdh  nome  ue« 
roiint  ot  the  happy  efVeel  her  religioiiN  profeN^ion  produced  on 
several  of  her  near  relaiioiiN.  'I  he  ineiiioirN  arc  IntMidueed  iiy  u 
prefatory  letter  from  the  l(ev.  S.  (irentheed,  w1m»  prepared 
llnnii  fur  tin*  presN,  to  JoNt^ph  WIInoii,  I'.mp  of  I liglibuiy-llill ; 
from  which  we  traiitt^iiU*  the  bdlowiiig  reinarkn. 

*  Tlie  diNpUy  which  it  here  afforded,  of  the  vkaa  and  miaerieN  ul  • 
vagmtit  lite,  may  prompt  the  aetivc  briwticciice  ot  the  preaent  age,  to 
regard  the  wandering  claiNri  id  ilio  p*or,  with  ihil  attention  wliicli  in 
nerdftd  for  their  relief  and  refiirmutioii.  It  will,  J  hope,  excite  koino 
lhaakftdiickk  to  divine  I’tmiilciae.  in  tlie  hrarts  of  (Imhm!  who  are  inrr* 
cHfidly  cxcinptrd  from  tlie  wanta  and  iciiiptatton«  of  ao  deplorable  a  atato 
of  Nociety  i  and  lome  umcrrn  lo  rrHiie  ibcin.  If  |>oNNlble,  from  immi¬ 
nent,  and  cMhcrwiac  irfOtr’ievable  niiti.  A  ray  of  ligfii  l«  here  tlirow'n  on 
the  dlffrfmt'tbidra  of  their  obNrure  UinditioiM  from  the  vagalxnal  biirk- 
%itf,  4owa  io  llio,iiillad-aifig^,  iiiV  beggar,  and  the  gtptiy.  'i  hete  out- 
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ri%t^  are  n  rejmiach  to  mir  nttUwti  n  |»fM  to  llif  oounlr/i  nihI  loo  ofWn  i 
I  im)  tiiiirr  to  tioitrmly  nml  iiitwiry  youth.  ttlimiUl  tlto  worlliy  inoiiiiitrt 
of  tlio  '  ^N'lery  fur  tHiltorlti|(  tiif  (tiuilitioit  of  ttin  Poor/  lir  liiducocl,  bf 
lhi«  to  rxt^i(t  tUnir  huniiine  nnd  |uitrMitkJ  ciri  ihrto  nufim* 

rf»u«  liNiitU  of  Nrrni'MVfiur*  (JlapfffMMt  Aiiiiit«l  uitr  liiithly  uIvUIamI  ociufitry* 
inrii,  I  ifiiill  r«joM'c  in  uimrfMiiiiiilUhiitrntof  to  Imtiortiitil  4n  otvjrrt. 

'IVi  ilioMi,  liowevrf,  who  duly  htrulnai  of  riirUtUfilty,  Ihf 

farli  wliirli  iiro  hrrc  drt.iilrd,  wilt  Im*  roiif^tn|itittr<riti  h  itill  mor#)  afllKt* 
Inn  noint  of  vlrw.  Tin  y  will  rrunrd  Ihum  m  io  ninny  tfn|>hlm  in  lioiionr 
of  fliin,  who  *  rmn^  to  irrk  nnd  ntivn  tlint  whli  U  wan  toal/  'Hmy  will 
(  fitHldf*r  ihr  writrr  of  tlitn  iiMrruflvf*,  at  a  wandtrintf  ihnep.  whoni  tha 
f^raf  iind  good  Hhrfdirrd  nuriMfd  far  from  tlm  foMf  and  i  arrliNl  back 
ii»  it  rrjoirtng.  Tliry  will  fin^irn  lo  ihcitinnlvM  tlm  aiiffilt  of  Oodaault* 

In  flic  rr))fntHiirr  rd  no  liofif  irni  a  •innrr,  ami  will  Oitccm  it  a  |ffWlWg# 
to  join  in  fhf  tiynuin  of  itiaiar.'  IVI*.  |n».  A— y. 

Tlio  iintni  iiilnidcd  lo  illuMrntr  or  rorrccl  particiiltir  iMinaaiJtfa 
in  tliia  nitinifivr,  urr  ncitnn  tit  ainl  litiiMiiitli  anti  mi  wuliiink  ilir 
|Mildinaion  likidy  to  In*  iiMdnl  and  4uiU*rtiiiniiig  to  varioua  olaaara 
of  tin*  I'oinninitiiy,  mid  ihn  profita  arr  iiaaiKtied  lo  ilia  diitraaaMl 
daii^litrr  of  ilir  drrrnM*d,  wr  idirrrfnlly  rnf*ommr>nd  it  to  llm 
iiotior  of  our  ruadi’rt.  It  nfforda  anotlirr  inMatiCa  of  avtnttiiil 
n'Htoration  fioiii  diTp  dr|iriiyify,  hy  flia  InHurncr  of  f arly  rail* 
f'ioijN  iiintnuHioii. 

Alt.  XIX,  Snmnn  nnaunnni  f  if  ihf  Drnlh  of  th^  Hrv,  Abtnhnlh  ^ 
prra<  lird  in  l.itiln  I'roMot  Hfrrft.  (loodmanVFuddn,  by  Jaincf  Dora  i 
.lod  li  mIioii  Mnnoir  of  tlio  Drcraic.d,  iia'or|ioratrd  with  ilia  Addran# 
drlivrrrd  :it  III*  Inirriiinil,  In  Maftr-Fmal)  by  John  UipliOHi  D«  U« 
p|t.  }>N.  IViia'in.  Hinton^  Hurdittf  IHOU* 

^^11  K  vrnrrniilr  man,  wlioaa  lainantni  dralh  at  Ilia  aaa  of  wwanty^ 
two  iN’railoiH'd  llinir  dimmirnra,  was  paator  of  Ilia  f'arlkiiUr  Bap* 
tiif  ("liurrii,  in  t«i»fNliiiiiii*«*Pirt(U,  for  /mr/y*ianaa  yfor#.  Originally 
ill  an  olMnirr  niiuaiioto  lia  liyd  not  tha  opportunity  of  a€i|tiifina  clMak’al 
liMrning,  nil  hr  arrivrd  at  m  aturity  |  by  diligrnl  ami  {irraavaring  eaartion 
In*  Hfo^wardu  itliaiiird  a  rrajiariahla  knowMga  of  tha  langiiagra,  and  an 
ralanatvn  ai  (|UHiiiiaiiiT  with  rrclaalaalkal  and  fhrohigioal  writrra,  td 
iiiulriit  and  ntoikrii  ilnira.  A«  an  author  ha  it  wi  II  known  in  Ilia  aarioui 
world  (  Ida  puldh*.  •ri  virra  wrra  rndiiantiy  narf id  and  drv on H  and  b la 
rnrrili  wrrr  (rrnr rally  ai  knowlrdgad  aa  a  Mtiaibla,  uprigltl,  inooa,  com* 
iMiMian.ita  aiul  ainiiiiila  rlirullan.  linrnillty  wm  a  rrmarkalAf  featnra  In 
III*  clianictrr  \  lia  ronitaiitly  dr<  Hna«l  a  diploma  of  I).  U,  wliioli  n 
forrigii  Ihdvfralty  would  hava  prramitrdt  lir  nrvfr  would  ronarnt  In 
fitting  iitr  Ida  pirtiuf,  and  in  Ida  will  lia  jiartk'ularly  ordered  iliat 
notliiiig  ahonid  br  aaid  ol  liim.  In  a  futirral  dloMiraa, 

'J‘hia  r»  <|nrn  alforda  Mr.  Dora  a  aingnlar  and  liigmimia  ajif»fdlnni  io 
Ilia  a«*rmoii,  nn<l  (hutiirh,  |>rrhap4,  na  liia  imK  rf»niplicd  wifti  It  to 
lha  full  ralriit  of  Ida  frlriara  ititriillon,  yrt  lir  hat  not  liran  gnlltv  o# 
any  drvbtlon  that  may  lad  rradlly  be  pardimail,  From  iba  worda  of 
lt4la;iin,  *  Ilia  liofiia^jr  of  vUr  to  vlflur',  /.W  ma  tht*  iirttth 
ti’uut,  Mr.  D.  Iiaa  raianl  .1  ^ijry  armibir  ingculoua  and  iinprradva  nia* 

II  h  U  4iomif 
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cn^irsft.  As  we  hope  *U  will  he  extensively  read,  we  shall  not  make  any 
extract,  aliiiough  there  are  several  pages  that  \vc  could  willingly  trans- 
crilKr.  ' 

The  St)  Ic  of  this  sermon  is  correct,  energetic,  and  even  eloquent ;  the 
tone  of  thought  is  animated,  and  the  expression  glowing.  VVe  can  easily 
account  for  a  few  pardonable  luxuriances,  considering  how  much  the 
emotions  of  the  friend,  superadded  to  the  warmth  ot  the  writer,  must 
have  relaxed  the  severitv  of  revision. 

Dr.  Rippon,  we  think,  docs  not  appear  before  the  public  in  very 
happy  circumstances;  his  ‘  brief  memoir’  commences  and  concludes 
•with  an  culdress  to  the  spectators  of  the  iiucrment ;  and  this  double 
character  of  hi*  performance  renders  it  very  awkward  under  any  consi¬ 
deration.  If  the  author  thought  it  necessary  to  print  liis  address,  he 
might  have  composed  a  memoir  separately,  as  his  predecessors  have 
done  ;  the  plan  here  adopted  has  the  merit  of  singularity,  but  no  other. 
The  Account,  however,  of  Mr.  Booth’s  life,  character  and  last  moments, 
will  be  found  very  interesting,  and  the  address  to  the  church  is  suitable 
and  striking.  I>r.  R.  has  fully  availed  himself  of  the  silence  to  which 
the  preacher  was  restrained ;  he  has  delineated  the  portrait  of  his 
friend  with  some  minuteness,  and  has  indulged  his  feelings  in  a  lively 
strain  of  panegyric. 

I’his  hlemoir  is  not  ushered  into  our  notice  very  auspiciously ;  a 
short  advertisement  prefixed,  is  yet  long  enough  to  contain  the  following 
curious  sentence.  After  stating  his  apprehensk)n  that  the  address  had 
not  been  enlarged  sutficiently  ‘  to  meet  the  wish  or  gratify  the  cxpccta- 
tiiHis’  of  Mr.  Booth’s  friends,  the  Dr.  writes,  *  However,  affection  has 
more  in  reserve,  which  may  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  candour,  wUen  friend* 
snip  has  imparted  additional  lights,  and  leisure  shall  liear  the  voice,  of 
requisition .*  Wc  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  discovered,  in  three  lines 
pf  advertisement,  such  a  group  of  personifications.  Another  instance 
of — we  scarcely  know  wIi.tI  to  call  it — is  Dr.  R.’s  exhortation  to 
the  survivors,  not  to  build  any  hopes  upon  their  recc*nt  connexion  with 
so  excellent  a  pastor — ‘  Think  not  thus  to  say  uithin  yourselves,  wc 
have  Abraham  to  our  father,'  6cc. !  The.  charms  of  this  unlucky  coin- 
cidrn«'e  were  irresistible ;  Dr.  Kippon  introduced  it  into  his  pulpit, 
and  preached  a  funeral  discourse  from  Galatians  iii.  1().  *  So  then 

they  which  be  of  faith  arc  hlr.ised  with  faithful  Alraham' — As 
the  word  Booth  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
tnist  that  the  ingenious  author,  in  justice,  took  occasion  to  notice  them 
also  in  the  course  of  his  sermon.  Monumental  dm  alility,  we  shall  have 
the  candour  to  consider  as  a  press  error,  for  a  durable  monument.  We 
might  fairly  objccT  to  several  quaintnesscs,  to  the.  awkward,  and  needless 
running  titles,  and  to  the  inconsistency  of  retaining  the  epithet  Reverend 
in  some  parts  of  this  publication  and  omitting  it  in  others ;  but  these 
oversights,  though  they  blemish  a  valuaUle  pamphlet,  cannot  aifect  its 
usefulness  to  the  reader.  Into  his  liands  we  commit  it,  with  the  assur- 
•ncc.  that  his  time  will  not  be  misemployed  in  the  perusal. 

We  understand  that  some  posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Booth  will 
shortly  be  publislied,  and  that  a  uniform  edition  of  his  Theological 
Writings,  many  of  v^ich  are  out  of  print,  is  also  in  contemplation. 
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Art.  XX.  Poetic  Sketc^e^;  by  T.  Gent,  fYarmoutli)  12mo.  pp.  120. 
Pricxj  4s.  (id.  Rivingtous,  1806. 

Mr.  Gent  sometimes  attempts  the  pathetic  and  sometimes  the 
liidicrms ;  we  are  sorry  that  he  cannot  be  complimented  on  more 
than  a  tnodeiate  share  of  ,poc*tical  genius ;  and  that  the  beef  and  beer, 
for  which  he  professes  a  partiality,  is  not  likely  to  reward  his  labours.' 
Much  worse  jx)enis,  however,  have  c'ertainly  been  printed,  and  if  the 
author  were  more  vigilantly  to  consult  the  grammar,  the  s|)elling  dic¬ 
tionary.  and  the  rules  of  decorum,  he  might  escape  reproach,  though  we 
fear  lie  would  not  obtain  admiration. 


Art.  XXI.  Rudiments  of  Reason,  or  the  Young  B^xperimental  Philoso¬ 
pher  :  being  a  Series  of  Family  Dialogues  in  which  the  Causes  and 
Eti'ects  of  the  various  Phxnomena  of  Nature  are  rationally  and  fami¬ 
liarly  explained.  Anew  Edition  carefully  revised  and  enlarge<l }  by 
the  Rev.  Ihomas  Smith.  12mo.  pp.  386.  Pricers.  Harris,  1805. 

WE  can  scarcely  account,  on  any  principle  sufficiently  respectful  to 
the  Reverend  gentleman,  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
for  its  antiquated  and  erroneous  doctrines.  The  philosophy  of  Newton, 
a  system  ot  demonstrable  propositions,  which  lias  endured  the  scrutiny 
and  received  the  approbation  of  successive  generations,  is  stated  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  accurate  and  explicit ;  but  the  design  of  the  work 
required  that  it  should  not  lie  limited  to  this  subject ;  :uid  w'C  are  sorry 
to  observe  that  the  majority  of  the  author’s  explanations  of  those  plischu* 
mena  which  require  the  aid  of  recent  discoveries,  is  cither  involved  in 
the  mysteries  of  alchemy  and  occult  qualities,  or  referred  to  a  gratuitous 
and  inadeqiiate  hypothesis. 

On  the  subject  of  fire,  our  young  Philosophers  will,  perhaps,  be  snr^ 
prised,  but  certainly  not  much  instructed,  by  the  following  quotations 
which  are  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages; 

*  Lady  Caroline,  The  bamboo,  a  sort  of  Indian  cane,  when  we  mb 
two  pieces  of  it  togcilier  produces  fire  in  the  same  manner  as  flint  and 
steel.  Give  me  the  reason  of  this,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.  The  friction  excites  the  sulphur  which  this  body  containi 
in  great  quantity,  and  breaks  the  little  inclosures  in  which  it  is  packed 
up.’ 

Fartlier  ‘  The  essential  oils  of  plants  are  very  inflammable  liquors 
w'hich  chemists  consider  as  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  introduced 
through  a  small  portion  of  phlegm.’ 

Phlogiston  itself  were  surely  preferable  to  this  visionary  sulphur,  of 
which  no  particle  is  discovered  in  most  of  these  intiainmable  bodies. 

'  ‘  Lady  Caroline.  When  spirits  of  nitre  are  poured  over  mercury,  why 
Fanny,  do  they  produce  an  clicrvestcncc  or  ebullition,  and  a  sensible 

heat  ?  *  .  .  .  . 

Fanny.  Because  the  acids  of  the  spirits  of  nitre  are  introduced  with 
vigour  into  the  pores  of  the  mercury,  strike  violently  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  expel  the  igneous  p.irticles  !’ 

Lady 
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Laci/  Cirollne.  Can  you^  Elizabcib  explain  to  me  the  nature  and 
tulstnnte  of  thunder  ? 

*  Eiixabeth.  It  is  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  subject  to  inflammation  by 
fermentation,  or  through  the  shock  and  pressure  ot  the  clouds  which  the 
winds  agitate  and  violently  impel  against  each  other!’ 

Surely  the  author  or  reviser  of  these  dialogues  must  have  some  singular 
antipathy  to  Franklinian  electricity  and  mcKlern  discoveries,  or  sucli  ex¬ 
ploded  fei mentations  would  never  have  been  revived. 

We  would  by  no  means  discountenance  any  rational  attempt  to  dis¬ 
seminate  u^ful  knowledge,  and  especially  to  accommodate  it  to  tiic 
taste  and  capacity  of  youth,  but  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  year  1805 
to  inform  them  tliat  ‘  Meramj  or  S/uiit  is  the.  great  principle  of  all 
metals,  the  lirst  of  fluids  or  flowing  bodies  and  only  second  of  Heavy  ones, 
as  gold  alone  is  heavier.* 

Again  that  ‘  Sulf)/iur  or  Oil  is  a  mixed  inflammable  body  made  up  of 
Are,  oil,  water,  and  earth  !* 

‘  Salt,  a  mixed  body,  of  which  earth  is  the  predominant  or  first  prin¬ 
ciple,  water  the  second  and  fne  the  third,’  ^:c.  8cc. 

The  btiok  contains  a  large  quantity  of  instructive  and  interesting  mat¬ 
ter,  and  in  its  former  shajn*  obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  Wc  are 
ioir>'  to  say,  that  it  is  so  contaminated  by  error  as  to  be  utterly  improper 
for  tlie  use  of  children  ;  and  before  w  c  can  excuse  the  editor  or  reviser  for 
suflering  such  a  work  to  rcoccupy  the  press,  we  exjiect  him  to  make, 
aflidavit  that  he  has  taken  a  nap  for  half  a  century  in  the  cave  of 
Epimenidcs. 


Art.  XXII.  The  Metaphysic  of  Man;  or  (he  Pure  Part  of  the  Physio- 
logy  of  Man.  Translated  from  the  German  (recently  published)  of 
J.  C.  Goldbcck ;  by  S.  F.  Waddingion,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  181.  price 
5s.  Highlcy,  IbOO. 

\ X ^  E  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  this  queer  book,  but  for 
^  »  the  purpose  of  warning  the  reader  against  an  idea,  which  might 
be  suggested,  by  its  imposing  title,  that  it  conmins  any  useful  or  in¬ 
teresting  discussion.  It  ascribes  active  agency  to  unorganised  matter, 
in  a  manner  jx:rfcctly  mysterious  ai’d  gratuitous  ;  and  derives  from  its  in¬ 
herent  powers  and  appetencies,  every  process  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature;  it  tends,  conscquciiily,  t<i  supersede  the  idea  of  an  tfliricni  .sup¬ 
porter,  and  even  Creator,  of  the  world.  I  his  spvvuluiic.n  whi(.'h  the  Dr. 
has  made  in  his  German  travels,  wc  are  w  illing  he  should  engross  to 
himself  unmolcsiea  ;  it  might  else  have  the  same  efleit  on  our  intellects 
which  it  unfortunately  appears  to  have  produced  on  his  own.  It  is  a  cob¬ 
web  of  subtile  obscurity,  spun  a  la  Kant;  and  is  doubtless  destined  tq 
rej)ose  in  congenial  darkness.-  A  work  which  lew  will  regard,  and  still 
fewer  understand,  must  quickly  drop  into  oblivion. 

As  a  praxis,  however,  lor  the  reader's  ingenuity,  we  subjoin  an  extract 
fmm  the  dedication  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Wales,  who, 
the  translator  *  is  confident,  will  find  leisure  to  peruse  flic  work  !*  Ills, 
we  presume,  one  of  those  p.i^sages,  on  w  hich,  in  fomplinient  to  our 
feeble  powers,  Dr.  W.  flatters  us  with  Uic  hope  of  explauatory  pre- 
Jcpiions ! 

•May 
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*  May  your  Royal  Higlinrss  truly  bilieve  that  grand -axiom  ‘All 
knowledge  is  power;*  That  the  individual  and  aggregate  ex()ansiun  of 
the  mind  is  the  prime  duty  of  man  }  and,  thut,  tkrvMfs  are,  in  fact,  the 
irrntiiatious  nj  those  inteliectuai  ur^anual  j)ou\rs  ijf  which  th*y  are  r«fi- 
roned,  rveogniud,  and  tstalllshcd.' 


Art.  XX 1 11.  If^ild  F/uwers  •,  or  Pastoral  and  Local  Poetry,  By  Robert 
illoomticld,  itc.  Limo.  pp.  13‘i.  Price  4s.  (>d.*  Vernor  &  Co. 
lx>nguKin  &:  Co.  1 600’. 

^yHOKVER  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bk>omtie]d’s  former  publications, 
will  know  what  to  expect  in  the  present.  He  lias  derived  t!ic  de¬ 
gree  ot  celebrity  wtiich  he  enjoys,  nrU  merely  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  ungenial  and  obscure  situation  in  early  life,  but  from  his  just  and 
minute  sketches  of  rural  scenery  and  mamu  rs,  from  his  simplicity  of 
conception  and  expression,  and  from  the  honest  and  generous  lone  of 
sentiment  which  prevails  in  his  priKiuctiuns. 

Of  the  poems  which  constitute  the  present  small  volume,  those  wdiich 
are  the  longest  w'ill  be  the  most  acceptable.  One  of  these,  Good  Tidings 
or  News  from  the  Farm,  i.s  an  animated  poem,  in  praise  id  the  Vaccine 
Inoculation  as  a  preservative  against  death,  bliiulticss,  and  purtirularly 
deformity.  In  this  poem,  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  amiable  Lee  Boo,  is 
suitably  introduced. 

From  the  account  of  a  Visit  to  Ranelagh,  we  qdotc  the  following  del- 
criptivc  stanzas  : 

‘  A  thousand  feet  rustled  on  mats, 

A  carpet  that  once  liad  been  green ; 

Men  bow’d  witly  their  outlandish  hats. 

With  corners  so  fearfully  keen  ! 

Fair  maids,  who  at  home  in  their  haste 
Had  left  all  clothing  else  but  a  train, 

Swept  the  Boor  clean,  as  slowly  they  pac’d, 

And  then — walk’d  round  and  swept  it  again.* 

‘  A  bell  rang,  announcing  new  pleasures, 

A  crowd  in  an  instant  prcst  haid, 

Feathers  nodded,  |H*rfumes  shed  their  treasures. 

Round  a  door  that  ted  into  the  yard. 

’Tw..s  peopled  all  o’er  in  a  minute. 

As  a  w'hiie  Buck  would  cover  a  plain  ! 

We.  Iind  scTH  every  soul  that  was  in  it, 

Theti  w  e  went  round  and  saw  them  again.* 

I’here  thousands  of  gay  lamps  aspired 
To  the  tops  of  the  trees  ami  iKyoiKi; 

•  And,  w  hat  was  most  hugely  admir’d. 

They  bnik’d  all  up-side  dow  n  in  a  \>ond! 

'I  hc  blaze  scarce  an  eagle  could  Ijear; 

And  an  owl  h.id  most  .surely  been  slain; 

We  return’d  to  the  ciieU:,  and  their — ■ — -  ' 

And  there  wc  went  round  it  again. 
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*Tis  not  wisdom  to  love  without  reason. 

Or  to  censure  without  knowing  why ; 

I  had  witness’d  no  crime  nor  no  treason, 

‘  O  Life,  *iis  thy  picture,*  said  I; 

Tis  just  thus  we  saunter  along, 

Months  and  years  bring  their  pleasures  or  pain  } 

We  sigh  midst  the  rigfu  and  the  wrong ; 

— And  then  we  go  round  them  againV 

pp.  8*4,  —87. 

If  it  true  that  Mr.  B;  had  not  witnessed  any  crime  in  this  place  of 
promiscuous  resort,  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  not,  among  die  many 
who  have.  When  we  advert  to  die  waste  of  time  that  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  even  amused  to  better  purpose  in  numberless  pursuits,  to 
the  wHhte  of  money  which  indigence  and  misfortune  solicit  from  every 
visitor  in  every  street  he  traverses,  and  especially  to  the  facilities  and 
temptations  which  this  scene  of  gaiety  afforded  to  vicious  inclinations,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  B.  shut  his  eyes,  or  stifled  conviction. 
Fnim  the  uniform  moral  tendency  ot  his  poems,  we  suppose  that,  by 
right  and  wrong,  he  alludes  to  pleasure  and  pain ;  but  the  passage  is 
liable  to  misconception,  and,  at  the  first  reading  we  imagined  that  he 
wished  to  clothe,  in  easy  scniimcntal  language,  what  we  should  cal( 
wilful  sin. 

This  ivoih,  which  contains  eleven  songs,  tales,  and  soliloquies,  will 
on  the  whole  gratify  many  readers  j  though  it  may  not  bear  a  compari¬ 
son  with  his  Rural  Tales. 


Art.  XXIV.  Typographical  Marks,  used  io  correcting  Proofs,  explained 
and  exemplified ;  for  the  use  of  Authors.  By  C.  Stower,  Printer. 
8vo.  pp.  1(),  with  a  Plate  shewing  the  Nature  of  Errata  and  Emendata. 
Price  Is.  Longman  &  Co.  London,  1805. 

^HfS  little  tract  is  useful  enough  to  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  nature 
and  conduct  of  the  press  is  new,  as  it  contains  what  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  one,  who  sujferintends'  a  work  w'hile  printing  :  but 
to  any  who  desire  further  information,  which  no  professional  man, 
w  hether  author  or  editor,  ought  to  be  without,  we  recommend  a  perusal, 
at  least  of  a  printer’s  grammar. 


Alt.  XXV.  oViy  mma 

Or  on  Iniffstigation  of  causes  arising  from  the  Organh-ation  of  the 
/f  or A/,  in  which  Man  is  particularly  interested :  ’ written  bv  Rabbi 
Jadaia,  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  containing  Iheological  and  Metaphy¬ 
sical  Sentences;  translat?‘d  into  English,  by  Rabbi  Tobias  Goodman. 
Alexander.  London,  180(). 


TX/E  have  received  the  first  Number  of  this  work,  which  comprizes 
^  »  the  Hebrew  original,  w’ilh  an  English  translation  on  the  opposite 
pa<;e.  It  i.s  intiovlnced  by  ‘  a  Dedication  to  the  most  Rev.  Solomon 
Hirschel,  pn  siding  Rabbi  of  the  German  Jews  in  London,’  which  proves 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  panegyric  style  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Val- 
Iriitiiie,  whose  dexterity  wc  noticed  in  our  last  number. 


A  tians- 
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A  translator  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  a  moderate  share  df  partla* 
lity  for  his  original ;  but  wliclher  such  be  the  extent  of  Mr.  Good* 
man  s  partiality,  we  arc  unable  to  determine,  as  the  work  U  not  before 
us.  Wc  shall  therefore  only  transcribe  his  slight  account  of  the  author, 
with  the  opinion  of  Buxtort  on  this  performance. 

The  author  of  the  follow* ig  work,  a  translation  of  which,  from  the 
original,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  in  Englisli,  to  gratrfy  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  benefit  die  leanied  reader, 
was  held  in  high  esteem  and  distinguished  repute  by  those  of  his  own  na¬ 
tion.  What  Homer  obtained  at  Atliens,  and  Virgil  in  jjic  capitid  of 
Italy,  our  author  enjoyed.  I'he  Rabbi  Jadaia  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen? 
tury  j  he  was,  by  birth,  a  Spaniard,  and  resided  at  Barcelona.  HU 
stile  is  bold,  animated,  and  ter^id — his  instruction  suix»rlntively  good^ 
his  object  dignified  with  universal  approlxitioii.  This  work  is  called,  in 
the  original,  ‘  Bcchenas  Glam,’  which  may  be  justly  rendered.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  tlie  World.  It  contains  philosophical,  tlieulogical,  and  meta¬ 
physical  sentences.  Buxtorf  (a  name  which  needs  only  to  be  mentiunod 
to  couim<tnd  confidence  and  res|>ect)  calls  it  the  light  of  the  century  in 
which  the  author  lived.  So  high  an  encomium  from  so  learned  a  man, 
could  not  surely  have  been  bestowed  on  an  insignificant  production. 

“  He  thus  sjieaks  of  it  in  his  Bildiotheciuc  dcs  Rabbins.  ‘  The  exami* 
nation  of  the  world  is  an  excellent  production,  cnuully  valuable  for  tlio 
stile,  as  important  for  the  dignity  of. the  subject.  It  treats  of  tlie  vanities 
of  the  w'orld;  and  discovers  those  means,  by  which  man  may  attain  the 
summit  of  all  lelicity,  the  enjoyment  of  heaven;  and  this,  with  so  much 
perspicuity,  dignified  with  so  much  elocjucnce  of  persuasion,  and  energy 
of  argument,  that  even  to  imitate  his  stile  constitutes  an  enviable  elo¬ 
quence.”  pp.  4,  5. 

To  those  who  value  tlie  opinion  of  Birxtorf,  such  a  commendation  will 
be  surticient.  As  to  the  translation,  we  fear  it  will  prove  rather  ditFusc 
than  energetic:  and  from  w'hat  we  have  seen  of  the  translator’s  prose, 
we  cannot  help  wishrng  that  the.  MS.  w'cre  submitUxl  to  some  competent 
English  scholar;  as  we  hold  for  a  maxim,  that  whatever  it  worthy  of 
being  done  is  worthy  of  being  done  W'ell. 

Art.  XXVI.  The  Young  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Atlas,  for  assisting  them 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Geograpliy.  By  John  Adams,  Teacher  of  the 
Matlu  matics,  at  Edmonton.  8vo.  pp.  41.  with  24  plates,  price  9s. 
London,  Darton  and  Harvey,  1805. 

^PHIS  is  a  useful  little  compendium,  and  may  lie  terviccable  to  tb<Me 
who  do  not  possess  works  of  larger  extent.  The  inlnxluction  contains 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  principles  of  Astronomy  ;  definitions  ot  principal 
points,  circles,  &c.;  and  an  ideal  map,  comprising  W'hat  arc  intended  as 
illustrations  of  the  chief  terms  used  in  geography.  We  might  remark  on 
this  map,  as  on  most  others  professing  to  answ  er  the  same  purpose,  that  it 
is  more  fandful  than  natural ;  and  in  many  points,  can  scarcely  pretend 
to  probability.  Would  it  not  be  better,  to  instance  hlands,  by  rclcrring 
to  actual  islands,  as  liritain  ,*  and  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  by  men¬ 
tioning  those  most  likely  to  interest  the  youlUtul  mind,  by  being  within 
its  recollection  ? 
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The  plates  arc  sufficiently  well  engraved,  but  are  too  highly  coloarcd  : 
they  arc  actompanied  by  concuc  accounts  oi  ihc  countries  they  represent. 


Art.  XXVII.  Ltclcur  Francois  ou  Rccueil  dcs  Pieces  en  prose  et  en 
vers,  tirecs  dcs  mcilleurs  Ecrivains  &c.  Par  IJndk'y  Murray,  Auteur 
d’  unc  (vrammaire  Ahgloise  &c.  Sccondc  Edition  revue  and  corriger, 
12qio.  pp.  400  price  4s.  ikl.  Longman  and  Co,  Darton  and  Harrey, 
London^  and  Constable  and  Co.  h^nburgh  IBOd. 

M  R.  Murray’s  exertions  are  directed  to  one  of  the  noblest  objects  : 

they  are  judicious,  unremitted,  and,  we  rejoice  to  add,  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  public.  His  works  arc  distinguished,  from  the  mass 
of  school  books,  by  a  correct  style,  a  refined  taste,  and  especially  by  a 
vigilant  subservience  to  monility  and  religion.  As  the  publication  now 
before  us  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  although  it  has  reached 
a  second  edition,  wc  observe  that  it  consists  of  various  instructive  and 
interesting  pieces,  extracted  from  authors  of  celebrity,  chiefly  in  the 
Augustan  age  ot  French  literature.  The  prose  and  poetical  department 
comprise,  rt  siKctivcly,  narrative,  didactic,  descriptive,  pathetic  and 
miscellaneous  articles.  Most  writers  of  emitieut  reputation  have  fur¬ 
nished  contributions  to  this  performance,  and  the  young  scholar  is  here 
provided  with  an  assortment  of  almost  ever)'  species  of  coinptn>iiioii. 
An  appendix  of  nearly  thirty  pages  is  usefully  devoted  to  biographical 
sketches  of  the  various  authors ;  whose  works,  read  in  connection  with 
their  lives,  mutually  derive  and  confer  a  degree  of  interest  which  no  other 
method  would  aff'ord.  The  memoirs  arc  succinct  and  well  writUn  ;  they 
contain,  among  other  illustrious  names,  those  of  Eoileau,  Btissuet,  Buf- 
fon,  iJc  Lille,  Fenclon,  Racine,  RoUin,  Ronsscaii,  Saurin,  and  Sevigne. 
Antoine  dc  la  Pluchc,  wc  observe,  the  celebrated  author  ot  the  Spertaclc 
df  Lti  Nature,  is  erroneously  called  Antoine  1‘luche.  Iherc  are  passages 
in  many  other  eminent  authors,  even  in  Voltaire,  winch  miglil  bt‘  pro- 
|)ctly  iutroducexl  as  sjxxinwi^s  of  their  manner ;  the  due  hints  of  the  pie- 
prescut  work,  ot  course,  prevented  a  more  extend. d  selection,  but  Mr. 
AI.  will  pt'rhapsbc  induced  to  complete  his  puui  by  publishing  a  ‘  Sequel.* 
An  intrixiuction  to  th.e  present  work,  is  now  wc  understand,  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  I'his  volume  follows  the  uniform  size,  nearness,  and  accuracy,  of 
Mr.  Murray’s  prodnttinns.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  juvcr.iie  li¬ 
brary,  not  mertly  as  being  free  from  the  gross  defects  of  oilier  collections, 
but  as  affording  the  student  such  an  introduction  to  French  literature  as  is 
no  where  else  ai  ccssiblc. 


Art.  XXVIII.  SWEDISH  LITER.XTURE. 

SV’F.NSK  Zot  fn^i,  or  a  history  of  Swedish  animals,  is  a  useful  work, 
conducted  by  .M.  Rillrckg,  in  fhitiland,  and  tin;  well-known  M. 
S.  W.  Falmstkuck.  'the  first  NumUr  with  six  coloured  plates,  is 
lately  pnbli>bed.  Stockholm,  1S(H). 

NI.  Mfc RMEi.iN  has  also  published  Forfck  till  en  Mineral  historic  ofvt^T 
Lappmurken,  an  Ess.\y  towards  a  mineral  history  of  Laplaud.  Stock¬ 
holm,  isoci. 

The  first  part  of  the  M.ips  of  Sweden  by  the  same  noldeman,  is  now 
comp!ett  d.  It  is  dixided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  w  inch  has  a 
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J>rcface  and  vi^ette.  The  first  contamt,  A  map  of  Sweden,  strictly  so 
called  j  and  ot  the  northern  provinces  the  following ;  Vestcr  fiotten, 

\  ester  Norrland,  Heijeadalen,  Helsingland»  GestrikUnd.  The  second 
Maps  of  Finland,  and  of  the  following  govcflitnents  ?  Uleaborg,  Wasa, 
Abo  and  Bjomeborg,  Nyhnd  and  Tavastchus,  Kyromenegard,  Sarolas 
and  Karelen.  I'he  third  the  government  of  Dalekarlia,  in  five  Maps, 
and  also  the  governments  of  Stockholm,  Vcstcras,  Upsala,  Orebro.  and 
Nykoping. 

Feskrif fling  ofver  Kemi  Lappmark,  description  of  the  Keml  Lappland. 
by  Wahlbnbero.  Stockholm,  180(i. 

Of  the  CoHectinns  in  the  Science  of  Praeixal  Mineralogy,  tsfc,  by 
SvEDENsTJERNA  and  LiDBECK,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  the  se» 
cond  number  has  now  appeared.  Among  the  subjects  it  contains  arc : 
The  Process  of  Melting;  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  de  NaPsiuiii,  to 
Mr.  Werner,  concerning  the  Mount  Taberg,  in  the  Province  of  Sma^ 
land,  together  witli  a  note  by  Mr.  IfWner ;  Description  of  the  French 
I'latting-milL'i,  mint-rollers,  $:c. ;  Description  of  the  different  Steam  £«• 
gines  in  England,  from  I  muon's  Elements  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts, 
translated  by  C.  D.  Af  Uhr.  Mine-master  general. 

Another  article  of  importance  and  interest  in  the  rising  literature  of  this 
country  is,  Su^edhh  Translations  from  the  Ijdtin Poets,  by  J.  O.  VVALi.iir. 
’^I'his  is  the  same  young  gentleman,  who  last  winter  so  agreeably 
surprized  the  Swedish  Academy  of  StockhoUn.  at  their  annual  festiv^ 
in  that  metropolis.  Our  readers  know  that  this  Academy  confines  its 
attention  exclusively  to  the  Swedish  language.  It  consists  of  only  cigh« 
teen  Members,  and  the  king  as  its  patron.  It  wa.s  instituted  by  Gusta¬ 
vos  HI.  in  the  year  l/Sbj  it  has  contributed  much  to  the  cicgaitcc  of 
the  Swedish  language,  and  its  publications  arc  universally  rstct‘med. 
Elvery  year  alxmt  Christmas,  it  distributes  prizes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  a  numerous  assembly,  to  the  authors  of  the  best  Ora¬ 
torical  or  Poetical  Essays,  which  arc  sent  for  its  approbation.  Tlie  sub¬ 
jects  are  frccjucntly  given  out  by  the  Academy,  but  more  commonly  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  competitors.  Here  it  was  that  the  author  of  the 
present  translations,  after  his  essays  were  read,  and  the  sealed  name- 
billet  affixed  to  each  was  optaied,  burst  suddenly  from  obscurity  into 
renown.  The  highest  prize  in  Mnv  different  branchc.s  of  poetry  were 
unanimously  adjudged  to  this  Dalekarlian  Youth;  and  successively 
presented  to  him  by  the  President,  amidst  ilie  acclamations  of  the  specU- 
tors. 

Art.  XXIX.  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

'^pHE  following  attempts  tow'ards  the  elucidation  of  the  Mythology  of 
tlie  Ancients  have  lately  appeared  in  Germany  ; 

The  historical  point  of  view  of  the  Ancient  Mythology  is  developed  iu 
a  new  and  original  manner  in  “  Theogenie  Vnterstichungen  uber  den  LV- 
sprung  der  Religion  des  Alter t hums. (Tlieogony,  or  Inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  the  Religion  of  the  ancients.  By  C.  D.  Hullmaon,  Profesaor 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.)  Berlin.  1804.  pp.  302  8vo. 

The  remarkable  coincidence  between  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  with 
X^^afd  to  their  principal  divinities,  rcligip***  rites,  and  mythol^ical  no¬ 
tions, 
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tions,  leads  the  author  to  con^ude,  that  tlicy  must  have  had  one  com¬ 
mon  hndd,  which  can  have  been  laid  only  at  one  p^tnlculnr  time,  and  of 
which  th.r  ori^jin  lies  notin  the  iffiture  ut  man,  but  iiui<>t  l>c  ot  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  hidUatical  kind..  .Ihc  tirsi  part  ot'  the  woik  tVames  seven 
leading  principles  out  of  the  most  ancient  facts,  wliich  the  author  has 
previously  cxlubite-d  in  a  connected  series,  and  deduces  tnmi  them  the 
mythological  and  relijjious  inferences.  Chaldea  Ls,  according:;  to  this 
author,  tlie  true  native  s<*il  ot  ttie  oriental  system  ot  Ueligion.  The 
Egyptian  religion  and  mythology,  as  well  as  llie  Greek,  also  derive  their 
origin  from  anterior  Asia. 

In  the  second  part,  he  combats  the  opinion  that  the  zc/diac  vvas 
fouiidcd  upon  astronomical  knowledge,  and  llie  most  ancient  calendar 
for  the  division  ot  time:  he  represents  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general 
iuytho*chroiM)lt>gical  record  of  the  most  ancient  data  ot  history. 

(Jf  a  similar  tendency  is  “  Tas  vpenluch  der  I'orzcit  au  das  Jahr  180.5 
Manual  of  Antiijuity  lor  the  year  1805.  By  1.  F.  von.  lUxjsch,  Colonel 
c>f  Engineers  in  the  .service  of  the  elector  of  Wirtciubcrg,  bcc,  Stuit- 
K^rd. 

riiis  is  merely  an  epitome  of  another  wiork,  which  the  author  intend* 
to  publish  under  die  title  of  ‘‘  Elucidation  of  the  Uiost  ancient  History, 
Geography,  Genealogy  and  Chronology  of  the  human  race.”  This  au¬ 
thor  derives  his  views  from  two  sources ;  namely,  from  the  coivniarison 
of  the  trailiiions  of  the  diti'erent  nations,  which  must  be  well  disiinguished 
with  res^M  ct  to  lime,  place  and  import ;  and  from  the.  comparison  and 
dcriv.ation  of  the  similar  w'ords  in  ditf'erent  languages.  Tlie  arbitrary 
use  which  he  makes  of  .Ancient  Histor)’,  leads  him  into  several  untenable 
hypotheses.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example.  Cahit  in  myiho- 
logy  Ocranus,  alsti /Vo/ogo/io.v  (the  first-born),  in  the  original  language 
named  (hi  and  y/w,  canic  to  Media,  w  here  he  founded  a  new  empire. 
His  son  Chionus^  (troni  which  appellation  the  words  Carona,  a  crown, 
and  Throrn'  are  derived,  he  lx  ing  the  tirst  who  woro  a  crown),  once  re- 
pioaehcil  him  with  the  murder  of  liis  brother,  which  Clnonus,  called 
also  Jlus  by  Sanchoniathon,  had  learnt,  while  he  w'as  still  in  As'^yria, 
Ironi  his  grandmother.  Eve.  Next  follows  a  very  eccentric  account  of 
the  dcthioncment  and  castration  of  On.  The  author  can  hardly  expect 
that  sucli  chimeras  of  his  fancy  w  ill  meet  with  the  approbation  ot  liis 
readers.  * 

A  work  of.  greater  merit  than  the  two  preci‘ding  is,  **  Diet  Feste  von 
KellaSt*  Ike.  I  he  lestivals  of  Greece,  considered  in  a  historical  and 
mylhoK^ical  point  of  view',  and  for  the  tirst  time  elucidated  according 
to  their  meaning  and  intention.  By  M.  G.  Herrmann,  part  i.  588  pp. 
part  ii.  5(K)  pp.  Hrgc  8vo.  Berlin  1803. 

I'lie  author,  who  now  resides  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  already  known  to 
the  world  by  two  puhlicaiions,*  (his  Comiiendium  of  Mythology,  con¬ 
taining  the  Mytholu^t^  according  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Lyric 
poets;  arid  thc  Asrronomical  in  3  vols ;  and  his  Mythology 

of  the  (creeks,  for  the  use  of  higher  classes  in  schools  aiui  academics, 
in  3  vols.)  as  a  learned  and  acute  inquimr  into  ancient  mythology.  I  n- 
doiibttdly  the  mythology  of  the.  Greeks,  as  well  as  their  religion,  politi- 
<  al  constitution,  cultivation  and  arts,  cannot  he  fully  understood  without 
an  acquaintance  with  their  frstivals.  What  .the  author's  predecessors 
hod  w  rittcii  upon  tliU  subject, ^hc'wislicd  to  arrange,  comb'uic,  .accom- 
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pnny  with  reasoning,  ainl,  while  he  studied  suitable  brevity*, .‘exhibit 
on  80  compfehfusive  a  plan,  tliat  the  classical  student  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  avail  hinisclt  of  nis  work,  as  a  b(K>k  of  refcre.ncc  and  commeo- 
tary  on  a  great-  number  ot  passages  in  the  ancients ;  that  the  historicaA 
inquirer  might  tiiid  many  facts  connected  with  festivals  more  acciuately* 
descrilxrd  j  tlie  philosopher  meet  with  a  variety  of  data  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  human  race  5  ai.d  the 'general  reader  find  in  it  an  ample 
fund  of  interesting  entertainment.  He  has  certainly  in  many  retpecta 
surpassed  all  who  have  precetled  him. 

In  a  second  edition,  the  author  intends  also  to  give  a  more  particular 
dciCfiption  of  the  tcniplcs  in  which  the  festivals  were  celebrated. 

At  the  Easter  fair  1806  the  following  important  bibliographical  worlfL 
appeared  : 

Dr.  Fartzf^'s  s4nnalt'H  dcr  aeltrrn  Dcutschen  Litieratur^  &c.  Dr. 
Panzer’s  annals  of  th»;  more  ancient  literature  of  Germany,  or  noticcf 
and  accounts  of  the  bf)oks  which  were  printed  in  the  German  language, 
from  the  year  15il  10  16'iO'.  vol.  ii.  Nuremberg  1805.  495  pagea 
large  4  to. 

Dr.  Panzer,  whose  abilities  in  bibliographical  literature  are  well  known, 
intending  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  Maiitaire  had  left  in  hit 
bibliographical  annals,  with  respect  to  die  books  printed  in  the  German 
language  during  the  first  period  of  the  art,  publislicd  in  the  year  1788 
the  first  volume  of  these  annals.  In  this  work  he  has,  with  ind(*fatigable 
industry,  noticed,  arranged,  and  described,  with  as  great  accuracy  as  it 
was  possible  tor  a  single  individual  to  do,  all  the  books  that  were  printed 
in  the  German  language  from  the  year  1402  to  1520.  In  the  year  1802, 
he  published  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  in  which  he  not  only  rectified 
the  errors  of  the  first  volume,  but  also  gave  accounts  of  yO'y  additional 
bo<.»ks,  not  before  noticed. 

'I'he  second  volume  comprehends  2 1 25  books  printed  from  the  year 
1521  to  1520.  'I'he  reformation. has  furnished  the  principal  part  of  this 
numl)cr.  Ai  cordingly  but  few  of  the  books  published  during  this  jieriod 
are  upon  liistorical,  mathematical,  and  astronomical,  (or  rather  astrologi¬ 
cal)  subjects.  Of  trail  lations  from  the  I^atin  classics  into  German,  thW 
period  has  only  two,  namely  Cicero  dc  Sciiectute,  1522,  folio,  and 
Livy,  printed  at  Meiitz  in  folio  1523. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  by  the  death  of  the  learned  author,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  these  annals,  which  were  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  year  1540’,  are  left  incomplete. 


Art.  XXX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

CentUrnrn  and  Pnllhherx  i:/to  have  xi'ork^  in  the  prenn,  viti  uhiifsr  the 
Conductors  of  the  Kci.r.ci  ic  Hcvir.vs,  ht/  semtinfr  information  /post  paid  J 
of  the  suh/ictt  extent,  ami  probalde  price,  of  such  norks ;  uhicn  thrt/  may 
iitpend  on  bt  iufi  commumeatid  to  the  pub>iC,  tf  consistent  with  our  plan. 

Mr.  I  hoinss  Cook  prop'iscs  lo  putitish  be  dclivtTi'tt  in  cigbl  oart»,  raeh  of  «eliloh 
bv  subi^criptum,  a  iu  v»  and  ci>ni;il«te  will  contain  leu  khrel*  of  lftter-prc*»,  amt 
rdition  ot  the  Worki  ul  Ho^artli,  Mifli  fourteen  piinti,  «nKra%ed  iiv  Mr.  Cook, 
hi^  Life  and  Descriptions  inaMbrtd,  »he  The  Life  »s  reprinltrl  from  Mr.  Nicliori 
wLolc  to  make  two  volumes  in  cuarto,  lo  .\netdoles  u;  ilu^ailh,  j^really  corrected 
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«nd  f^targH  by  that  gvAtleman,  who 
has  given  ihe  engraver  pcriiii^viim  to 
Miakr  u^r  of  that  work.  The  lirst  part  is 
intended  to  be  ready  about  the  middle 
ql  this  mouth*  and  will  be  continued 
every  three  luont ha. 

Mr.  Partridge,  of  Boston,  is  about  to 
pr'mt  a  small  vutuftle  fur  the  use  of  jus* 
tices  cf  the  peace,  to  be  entitled,  Au 
Bpitnme  of  tlie  Law  Concerning  Sett<e* 
Bents.  Orders  of  Removal,  and  Appeals 
against  such  Orders. 

Dr.  Willan  has  in  the  press,  a  work 
•n  the  Cow-pos.  and  on  its  varieties  and 
anomalies^  to  be  illustrated  hy  engrav* 
ings.  ill  the  manner  of  his  work  on  Cu- 
taiirous  Diseases. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall, 
the  copy  from  which  the  genuine  edition 
ot  Junius's  Letters,  was  printed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  great  nunilier  of  private  Let¬ 
ters.  written  tn  the  luriucr  gentU'nian,  by 
that  celebrated  writer,  illustrative  of 
his  personal  cbaracler,  and  of  many  of  his 
objects  iu  writing  and  publishing  those 
letters,  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  G.  Woodfall,  son  of  the  ahove  Mr. 
ki.  S.  Woodlull.  who  proposes  immedi¬ 
ately  to  print  a  new  edition  of  them,  on 
the  plan  at  first  proposed  by  the  author. 
It  is  intended  to  give  fac-siniilia  of  sc- 
vreral,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  hand  w  rrt- 
ing  in  whieh  Junius’s  Letters  were  sent 
to  the  press. 

Mr*  J»  Morfitt,  a  barrister  of  Rinr.ing- 
hsm.  distinguished  by  Ins  iileruiy  t.dents, 
has  circulated  proposnls  for  publishing 
in  1  vol.  Svo.  with  platev,  a  complete 
History  of  the  Trade  and  Minutacturcs 
gt  Birmingham. 

Mr.  La  ndsecr  has  in  the  press, Lectures 
on  the  Art  of  Kngraving,  dclivcreJid  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  author  of  a  lli  toryof 
Kngiviul,  wdl  shortly  publish  in  lour 
octavo  volumes  The  Pvolitical  binte  of 
the  British  Knipirc,  military  and  civil. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Southwell,  is  pic- 
paring  for  the  press,  an  Kssay  on  ilic 
iv’nrcotic  P*iwcrt.  of  the  i  arliiic  of  .Vnti- 
niony,  introduced  into  the  System,  by 
the  (Cutaneous  Absorbents. 

Mr.  W.  Wobd,  K.L.S.  has  in  the  press 
in  voU.  Hvo.  iilustr>itcd  hy  numerous 
plates,  Zuography,  or  the  Beauties  of 
Nature  Displayed,  in  a  description  of 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  \r. 

P.  i>.  Waring,  F.sq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Fstabtishmeiit,  has  m  a  state  of  lorw-ard- 
nes>  for  publication,  a  Tour  to  >hecrar, 
by  the  route  of  Koxroun  and  Fccro<:abad. 


with  remarks  on  the  manners  &c.  of  ttie 
Persians. 

A  Picture  of  Glasgow*,  with  a  Map,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publicntioii. 

A  work  IS  printing  at  Glasgow,  on  tlie 
Excision  of  Carious  Joints  ;  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  Cases  of  Ml.  Park,  of  Liverpool , 
and  .Mr.  Moreau  of  Bar-sur-Urnain,  with 
Observation^,  by  Dr.  JeffVay  of  Glasgow 
College,  accouipunicd  by  illustrative  eu* 
graviiigs. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Purdy  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  Addison's  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  lleligion,  with  a  translation 
of  the  learned  and  very  u.seful  Notes  of 
M.  Seigneux  de  Correvon,  of  Lausanne. 

The  following  IParks  are  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  shot  lift* 

An  Edition  of  Dr.  .lohnson's  Poets,  in 
a  cheap  compiessed  form,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

N.aval  Anecdotes  or  Illustrations  of 
the  British  Nautical  Character. 

A  volume  of  Letters  on  Interesting 
and  Important  Topics,  addressed  to  the 
tiatighter  of  a'  nobleman,  by  Miss  lia- 
milton. 

A  new  edition  of  Pope’s  Homer,  with 
the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield’s  Notes. 

An  edition  of  Mr,  Winston's  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Josephus,  in  4  vols.  Kvu. 

A  voyage  to  CiK'hincInna,  in  1792, 
17^4.  by  John  B  irrow,  E>q.  F.  R.  S.  Au¬ 
thor  ot  Travels  in  Southern  Alrica,  and 
Travels  in  China,  4lo.  with  engravings. 

A  new  edition,  with  numerous  ruvi- 
sions,i:>  in  the  press,  of  Mr.  Belsham's 
History  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
(Jueen  .Vnne. 

.Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Crouch,  writ¬ 
ten  by  herself. 

A  new-  edition  of  Dr.  (’arr’s  Lucian. 

:\  new  and  enlarged  ctfitioii  of  Me# 
Biglund’s  Letters  on  Mf>d«‘rii  Europe. 

Mr.  Pinkerton’s  Recollections  of  Paris. 

'1  lie  7lli,  8(h,  and  9th  vols,  ot  Mr. 
Joliiie’s  Translatiuii  of  Froissarl’.v  Cliro- 
nicles. 

A  Selection  cf  .Scotch  Historical  Bal¬ 
lads,  with  iilu.«trntions,  hy  Mr.  Finlay. 

\  second  volume  (d  the  Chronologi¬ 
cal  Hi^tory  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries 
in  the  .>oiith  Sea,  by  Capt.  Burney. 

The  Pi>em5  of  Ossiaii  in  the  original 
Gaelic,  accompanied  hy  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion. 

TTRKEY. 

An  Almanac  has  been  f^rinted  at 
Constantinople  under  the  Direction  of 
Ahdornhinaii.  This  is  the  first  Produc¬ 
tion  ot  tiic  kinvU  the  Turkish  Press. 

Art, 
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Art.  XXXI.  LIST  Ol-  WORKS  HRCENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Jl  e  hope  that  no  t  r.'/rr  vill  take  esoeption  at  the  omhaion  of  htn  im 

thr  fuilozi'inf^  /<\7,  as  inforwation  nspectitnr  it  tnatf  not  have  reached  mi 
the  insertion  o  f  any  uork'  should  not  he  considered  at  a  tunetion  of  it  ;  the 
/iiU  coH:iuiiu^  qfarliclrSf  u'hkh  ve  haxye  not  cjaminnl. 


AOKICULTUMF. 

The  Ltiid  MeaMircr  and  Farnier’s  As- 
aUt.int,  cuiiuiniiii;  tables  ut'  the  value  of 
ni(j\«ing«  rcapiiij;,  huetng,  kc. ;  b}  J. 
Matthews.  5s. 

\  Treatise  on  the  Origin.  Qualities, 
and  Cultivation  of  Moss  fuirlh  ;  b)r  Win. 
Alton,  Writer,  Sirathaveii.  Uvu.  5s.  6d. 
fine,  4s.  6d. 

rivR  arts. 

Anacreon ;  Kngravings  after  Draw- 
ings  by  R.  K.  Porter,  Kst.).  In  six 
numbers.  lOs. fid.  each. 

l.H|)orte\  New  Drawing  Book.  Lessons 
in  Landscape,  dtc.  No.  1.  l^s. 

aiocRAniY. 

A  Biographical  Index  to  the  present 
Mouse ot  Commons;  by  J.  Wilson,  .\1  A. 
l^ino.  9s.  6d. 

Genuine  Memoirs  of  l^ird  Viscount 
Nelson;  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Vul.  J.  ins. 
£id.  or  fine,  11.  Is.  To  be  completed  in 
two  volumes. 

rnuc.sTiov. 

A  New  nnd  Kasy  Guide  to  the  Pro- 
nuiieiation  and  Spelling  of  the  French 
L'inguage  ;  by  .Mr.Tocquol,  M.  A.  ?s.6it. 

The  Magic  Lanthurn;  or,  amusing  and 
instrnciive  Lxhibitious  lor  young  People, 
with  plates;  by  the  .\utUorcss  ol  Short 
Stories,  ikc.  6s. 

KlST.lltY. 

A  Conipendiuin  of  Chronology,  in¬ 
tended  also  as  a  short  Introduction  to 
History,  for  the  Use  of  the  Young  Gcn- 
tleiiicn  at  Linton  School,  -s. 

Illustrations  of  Scottish  History;  Con- 
taiiiing.  among  other  interesting  tracts,  a 
irurnul  of  the  Transactions  in  .Scotland, 
during  the  contest  between  the  adliercntf 
of  Queen  Mary  nnd  those  ol  her  Son  in 
J.'irH,  1675;  by  Richard  Baiinatviif,  Se¬ 
cretary  to  John  Knox,  the  Reformer, 
^eo.  25s. 

LAW. 

Trial  of  R.  Patch,  lor  the  Murder  of 
Mr.  J.  Blight,  taken  in  short  hand,  by 
J.  and  \V.  B.  Gurney.  8vo.  5s.  Another 
edition,  $1.  6d. 

MtDicrNr. 

The  Vaccine  Conte**!  ;  or  Mild  Hu- 
mauity,  Rea.sou,  Religion,  and  Truth, 
acninsi  fierce  unfeeling  F*rocity,  over¬ 
bearing  Insolence,  oiorUficd  Pride,  false 


Faith  and  Desperation  ;  by  W.  Blair, 
M.  A.  ‘is.bd. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Health;  by 
Mr.  .\berncihy.  Part  II.  8vo.  6>. 

Observations  on  Abortion  ;  by  John 
Burns.  8vo.  4s.  fid. 

;V  Practical  TreatiNC  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Stoniacb.  and  of  Digestion  ;  by  iW 
D.  Slone,  M.  D.  8vo. 

MII.ITARY. 

The  Annual  Army  List,  for  1806,  con¬ 
taining  a  Listof  all  Officers  of  the  Army, 
Hiid  Royal  Marines,  on  Full  and  ilulf- 
Fay.  Svo.  1.1s. 

MISCtl.t.A  viis. 

A  S|>orting  Tour  through  various  Parts 
of  France,  in  ;  by  Culunel  i'lioruton, 
two  vols.  royal  4to.  31.  13s.  6d. 

Engravings,  with  a  descriptive  Ac- 
cunni  in  English  and  French,  of  the 
Egyptian  Monuments  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  No.  III.  li.  Is. 

A  Musical  Gnuuniar,  in  Four  P.irts, 
Nutation,  Huriuony,  Melody,  and 
Rhythm ;  by  I)r.  Callcott,  Organist  of 
Cuvent-Gardtn  Churcli.  8vo. 

Flowers  of  Literature,  lor  l805;  by 
F.  W.  Blagdon.  rjmo.  6s.‘ 

The  TeMi(»le  of  Truth  ;  or,  the  best 
Sysieiii  of  Reason,  Philosophy,  Virtue, 
and  Morals,  analytically  arranged.  Svo, 
8s. 

A  Coinpendiuin  of  the  Anatomy,  Phy¬ 
siology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Ilorte  ;  by 
B.  \V .  Burke.  iL'tno.  6s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Ri/ht  Rev.  the 
Bishops;  containing  a  Counter  Repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Siatcuieiits  laid  before 
their  Lordships,  in  a  Letter  from  the 
Cuiiiiiiiitce  of  the  Pbilaiitliropic  Society, 
relating  to  their  intended  Chapel,  nnd  in 
a  Memorial  to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  bjT 
the  Rev.  J,  Brand,  M.  A.  Is.  6d. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  CoiDiDittor,  appointed  in  1U0.5,  by 
the  yearly  Mv*eting  ol  Friends  of  Penn- 
sylvaaiH,  New  Jersey,  See.  for  pronoting 
the  liuprovcineut  and  gradual  CiGlixa- 
lion  of  the  Indian  Natives.  Is. 

Letters  on  Natural  History ;  by  J, 
Bigland.  ]3iDo.  9s. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
tho  Coinniittrr,  appointed  by  the  yearly 
Alecling  of  Friends,  held  in  Baltiaiore, 

lor 
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for  promoting  the  Improvement  and  Ci- 
viiiMtiun  ol  ili«  ludiun  Nalivet.  1«. 

An  Account  of  the  Snlferhitzs  of  Tho. 
O’Neil,  a  Briti*ili  Olficer,  coiitiaed  in  the 
Prison  of  the  Concierge rie,  written  by 
himself.  8vo.  54. 

Observutiuiis  on  the  Plan  fi*r  training 
the  People  to  the  Use  ol  Arms,  with  re- 
lerence  t<»  the  subject  of  ^un<ljiy  Drill* 
ing  ;  by  T.  Gisborn,  M.  A.  Is. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hiffhl  Hon. 
W.  Windham,  Secretary  at  War,  on  the 
anhject  of  exercising  Volunteers  on  the 
Sabbath  Day  ;  by  a  Lord  of  i*urliuinent. 
Is. 

Orat  ion,  delivered  at  Poiitcysylte 
Aqueduct,  on  its  first  opening,  Nov.  26, 

\  by  R.  Hunt,  Ls(|,  2s.  6d. 

(j«)unting  House  i.exicoii,  in  the  Kng- 
lish,  GeriiiHii,  Dutch,  Danish.  Swedish, 
yrench,  Italiun,  Spnnish  and  Portuguese 
Lnnmiages.  bvo.  ll.  5s. 

Waaren  LeKirnn,  or  Dictionary  of 
Merchandize,  in  'I'welve  l.anguagcs.  3 
Tols.  dvo.  ll.  6s. 

An  Address  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Windham.  Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Win.  Wilberforce,  Esq.  on 
the  Justice  and  Expediency  of  the  Slave 
Trade  ;  hv  R.  Heron,  Esq.  4s. 

M  emoirs  concerning  the  Goimnercial 
Relations  ot  the  United  States  with  Kng* 
land  ;  by  Citizen  Talleyrand.  8vo,  5s. 

FOKTH  Y. 

Ulm  and  Trafalgar.  Is, 

Palestine,  a  Poem,  in  Rlank  Verse, 
written  fur  the  Prize  at  Oxford,  in  1805. 
Is.  6d. 

Human  Life,  a  Poem,  in  Five  Parts. 
6s. 

The  Reign  of  Philanthropy,  or  the 
Auspices  of  the  New  Ministry,  a  Poem, 
with  Characteristiral  Notes,  4to.  2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Poetical  'Iranslations, 
with  a  Latin  Prize  Essay  ;  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Howes,  A.  M.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Riids  of  Scotland  j  by  James  Gra- 
hanie.  l2mo.  7s. 

Home,  u  Pi>ein.  IJino.  .5s. 

Tliuughts  on  the  present  Situation  of 
F.ngland,  a  Poem.  .5s. 

Poems,  written  on  diifercnt  Occasions  ; 
by  Charlotte  Richardson.  8vo.  .55. 

roi  ITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Science  of  Legislation,  from  the 
Italian  of  G.  Filangicri.  2  vuls.  15s. 


Considerations  on  the  late  Treaties 
between  ilreat  Britain  and  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Sweden,  with  an  Appendix.  24. 

An  Fmquiry  into  the  Slate  ot  the  Na* 
tion,  at  the  Commenceniont  of  the  pre* 
sent  Admiiiisiralioii.  8vo.  54. 

Reinark4  on  the  Considerations  of  Sir 
John  Throgmorton,  Birt  arising  from  the 
Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Peiition  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ;  by  J.  Coker, 
Esq.  2s. 

Eight  Letters  on  the  Sabject  of  the 
Furl  of  Selkirk’s  Pamphlet  on  Highland 
■  Kniigrutioii.  Is.  (id. 

War  as  it  is,  and  W’ar  as  it  should  he. 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Adiniiustra* 
tion  ;“’hy  an  Old  Whig.  Is. 

TIIEOLOC.Y. 

God’*  Defence  and*  Protection  of  his 
Pi'ople,  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Day 
of  I'hanksgiving  ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  lUit- 
Icdge,  D.  D.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

fiuperiuiu  Ptdagi  ;  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Cirencester,  riiursday,  Dec.  5,  180.5  j 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Bui  man.  4to.  Is. 

A  New  Edition  of  I'wu  Apologies,  one 
for  Christianity,  in  a  Seriesof  Letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Edward  Gibbon,  F.sq.  iho 
other  for  the  Ihble,  in  .Answer  to  riioiuas 
Payne.  To  which  are  added.  Two  Ser* 
iiions,  and  a  Charge  hi  Defence  of  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion  ;  by  R.  Watson,  D.’  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandatf.  8vo. 
9s. 

Sixteen  Sermons,  abridged  from  the 
works  of  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Beveridge, 
D.  D.  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Glasse,  M.  A. 
7*.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Education,  on  Reflection, 
and  on  various  other  lopics,  fr.uti  the 
Crenuau  of  G.  J.  Zollikotler ;  by  Rev. 
W  I'ooke.  2  vols.  8vo.  il.  is. 

.Scripture  Views  of  Strife  and  Conten¬ 
tion,  exhibited  in  an  Essay  on  Proverbs, 
ch.  xvii.  V.  14.  6d. 

Grace  Displayed  ;  a  Funeral  Sermon; 
by  J.  Botlonily.  Is. 

The  Beneticial  KH'ects  of  Christianity 
in  the  Teuiporiil  Concerns  of  Mankind, 
proved  from  History,  and  from  Facts; 
by  the  Right  Her.  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Ovo.  2s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  of  Sermons,  by  Rev.  E. 
Cooper,  of  Hainpktall’Kidwarc.  ilvu.  .5s, 


ERR.VFA. 

Page  3.56,  line  8,  from  bottom, ybr‘ four  hundred  Tr.irs,  rra.l  fourteen  hundred. 

?—  33ii,  line  17, - alter  suhji'rt,  inseit  a  semicolon. 

18,  ■■■  ■  "altof  inttfwd,  inscxl  a  comma 


